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News Items in this Issue 


On the invitation of the Governments of Bolivia and the 
United States, a member of the International Labour Office 
staff has been appointed adviser to a commission of experts 
of the two countries who are studying labour conditions in 
Bolivia (p. 359). 


* * * 


In Peru a tripartite committee representing employers, 
workers and the public authorities is making a technical in- 
vestigation of production and employment problems in the 
bread-baking industry (p. 367). 


= * * 


It is estimated that one out of every eleven workers in the 
United States is on some Government payroll (p. 370). 


a s » 


Under the New Zealand Fair Rents Act as recently amended 
it is an offence to refuse, or to announce an intention to refuse, 
to let a dwelling-house on the ground that the prospective 
tenant has children (p. 395). 


* * a 


During the eight months from April to November 1942 the 
National Dock Labour Corporation in Great Britain fulfilled 
99 per cent. of 17,451 requisitions made by various ports for 
long-distance transfers of dockers, and also transferred 26,144 
men to ports within daily walking distance (p. 379). 


* * * 


The emigration of Jrish agricultural and turf workers to 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland is restricted in order to 
ensure adequate labour for food and fuel production in 1943 
(p. 381). 


* * x 
In view of the present shortage of wheat in India, arrange- 


ments have been made with the British Government for the 
import of substantial shipments into the country (p. 360). 
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The Role of Food in Post-War 
Reconstruction 


by 
Sir John Boyd Orr 


Director of the Rowett Research Institute 
Chief of the Imperial Bureau of Animal Nutrition 
Aberdeen 


The importance of higher standards of nutrition as an essential 
element tn the achievement of ‘freedom from want’ has recently been 
underlined by President Roosevelt's announcement that he is considering 
the convocation of a United Nations Conference on post-war food pro- 
duction. The International Labour Office has been devoting attention 
for some time to the necessity, when framing economic policies with a 
view to the attainment of social objectives, of making adequate provision 
for better nutrition. The Review welcomes the opportunity of publishing 
the following article by Sir John Orr, an acknowledged authority on 
nutrition questions, who suggests that a food plan would be a useful 
starting point for the work of post-war reconstruction, explains the 
urgency of beginning to plan now, and describes the kind of machinery, 
national and international, that might be used for applying a world 
food policy. 


HEN the fighting forces of the Axis Powers have been complete- 
ly defeated, the United Nations will be in control of the whole 
world. It will be a shattered world. In some countries the political, 
economic, and social structures will be almost completely destroyed. 
Even in the countries least affected by the war, they will be badly 
damaged. It is obvious that the world will need to be rebuilt. 
This affords an opportunity such as humanity has never had before 
of building a world in which the great advances of modern science 
can be applied to the development of an organisation of human 
society which will be not only free from war, but such that mankind 
can rise to a level of well-being and culture higher than that dreamed 
of by social reformers of past ages. 
The opportunity will be there, but the immensity of the op- 
portunity is equalled by the immensity of the task. The task 
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cannot be accomplished unless the free nations which have united 
in the face of the common danger of Nazi world domination remain 
united to co-operate in building ‘‘the new and better world”’. 

It may not be easy to keep the nations united for peace aims 
after the last battle is won. In the flush of victory there will be a 
tendency for the great nations to think more of their own nationalist 
and imperial interests than of the contribution they can make 
to the common world cause. The fact that they have subscribed 
to the Atlantic Charter will not necessarily bind them together 
in a common policy. The abstract terms—even ‘freedom from 
want’’—may be differently interpreted by different Governments. 
The only way to ensure post-war united action is to get agree- 
ment now on a plan expressed in concrete terms, about which 
there can be no ambiguity—not even any pretence of misunder- 
standing. The plan must deal with something of equal interest 
to all nations. It must deal with something so essential for the 
welfare of all people that every Government, whatever its political 
philosophy may be, will agree to co-operate on a world-wide basis. 
It must be so simple in its broad outlines that it will be understood 
by the common people. It must be a practicable plan which we 
have the physical means to carry to completion. It must be one 
which can be applied in its initial stages in the free countries during 
the war, and in the occupied countries as soon as they are liberated, 
so that there will be no need to wait for a peace conference for a 
decision. The development of the plan must arise from a war 
plan and proceed automatically, unless some nation, or group of 
nations, decides to withdraw from co-operation. 


A Foop PLAN AS THE STARTING POINT FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


A food plan based on human needs fulfils all these conditions. 
In the first place, food requirements for health are known. Stand- 
ards have been drawn up by authoritative bodies and, in some 
cases, approved by Governments.! Different standards are in suffi- 
ciently close agreement for them to be taken together for practical 
purposes and regarded as the standard for health. The validity 
of the standard does not rest merely on the statements of scientists 
or on official approval. The results of many investigations show 
that people living on diets which come up to the standard enjoy 





1Cf. for example, British Mepicat Association: Report of Committee on 
Nutrition (London, 1933); H. K. Strepeiinc: Food Budgets for Nutrition and 
Produciion Programs (U.S. Dept. Agric. Misc. Pub. No. 183, Dec. 1933); LEAGUE 
oF Nations HEALTH CoMMITTEE, TECHNICAL COMMISSION: ees on the Physio- 
logical Bases of Nutrition (Geneva, Series of League of Nations Publications, 1936, 
II. B. 4); Nationat RESEARCH CounciIL, COMMITTEE ON Foop AND NUTRITION: 
Recommended Daily Allowances for Specific Nutrients (quoted in Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Vol. 116, 1941, p. 2601). 
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the higher known levels of health and physical fitness, and that, 
conversely, the further the diet of any group of people falls below 
the standard, the worse health and physical fitness become. We 
know also that the standard is practical, because the average diet 
of well-to-do families who have a wide choice of foods, and whose 
choice is not limited by purchasing power, does come up to the 
standard. 

Estimates can be made for any country, based on its food 
habits, of the amount of the commonly used foodstuffs which would 
be needed to bring the diet of the whole population up to the health 
standard. Such estimates have been made for the United States. 
A food plan could, therefore, be worked out in concrete terms of 
estimated amounts of the common foods, and we could plan for a 
definite and limited objective. If we produced more of these foods 
than the required amount, we should have a real surplus, and a 
real waste of food. If we produced less, some people would be 
inadequately fed and there would be a waste of health and life. 


Similarity of National Food Needs 


The standard for health is the same for all the people of the 
world. A child in the poorest family needs the same amount of 
protein to form muscle, of calcium and phosphorus to form bone, 
and of all the vitamins and other food constituents, as the child of 
the millionaire. A child born in China or Africa has the same food 
requirements as a child born in Europe or America. The same is 
true of adults. This does not mean, of course, that they must eat 
the same kind of food. The requisite amounts of essential nutrients 
can be supplied by a wide variety of foods. 

Since nutritional requirements are the same for the people of all 
races, a food plan based on human needs would be equally applic- 
able to all nations. 

Evidence will be adduced later to show that even in the wealth- 
iest countries a large proportion of the population do not enjoy a 
diet on the health standard. Malnutrition is an acknowledged 
major social problem in both Britain and the United States. In 
all other countries, except the smaller democracies, the food posi- 
tion is worse than in the English-speaking countries. In China, 
according to Mrs. Tietjens', “half the people never have enough 
to eat. .. The poor are always hungry’. Malnutrition due to 
poverty is the really important political problem of India. Here 
then, we have an urgent need common to all countries. No Govern- 





1 Eunice TrgTJens and Louise Strong HammMonp: China (Chicago, Reilly and 
Lee, 1940). 
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ment which has subscribed to the Atlantic Charter, with the pro- 
mise to bring freedom from want to all men, could refuse to co- 
operate in a plan to supply food on a health standard to all people. 


Simplicity and Practicability of a Food Plan 


There would be no difficulty in getting people to understand 
what was meant by a food plan based on human needs. It could be 
stated in terms of the amounts of milk, butter, fruit, eggs, meat, 
and other common foods needed for families of different sizes, as 
indeed has been done by the Canadian Medical Association for 
Canadian families. They would understand that it meant bringing 
their standard of living, so far as food is concerned, up to the level 
of the adequately fed middle classes. The difficulty would be to 
persuade them that their Governments really meant to carry out 
such a revolutionary plan. 

The plan is practicable. The advance of science has enormously 
increased our power to produce food. In Britain, even under war 
conditions, food production has been increased from about 34 to 
nearly 60 per cent. of the total national consumption. The increase 
in production for Canada since the beginning of the war is even 
greater than in Britain in the case of some of the more important 
foods. The food the people need can be produced if Governments 
show anything like the same resolution and energy in providing 
for the primary needs of the people in peace as they have shown in 
providing food and armaments in war. 


Development of a Food Plan from Wartime Food Measures 


War has forced Governments to apply a plan now to the extent 
that food is available. In war, the fighting men must be given a 
diet which will maintain them in the highest possible state of health 
and physical fitness. Munition workers must be given food which 
will maintain health and working efficiency. Governments must 
therefore take measures to ensure that sufficient food is provided 
and that it is distributed according to needs. Britain has done this 
in a thorough manner which reflects the highest credit on the 
Ministry of Food and the Ministry of Agriculture. Estimates were 
made of the nutritional requirements of the whole nation. Consider- 
ation was given to the kind of food which could most nearly meet 
these requirements, and which could be produced with the mini- 
mum man-hours of labour and the minimum cubic feet of shipping 
space. Then the available food was distributed in accordance with 
physiological needs, special measures being devised to ensure that 





1 CaNnaADIAN Menpicat AssociaTIon: Food for Health in Peace and War. What 
Canadian Doctors Suggest for Wholesome Meals at Low Cost (Toronto, 1940). 
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the higher needs of mothers and children for the protective foods 
would be met. There is not sufficient food in the national larder 
to bring the diet of the people up to the standard for full health, 
but since poverty no longer prevents any family from getting its 
just share of the food available, the poorest part of the population 
is better fed from the point of view of health than it was before 
the war. 

The food plan based on human needs is developing into a 
United Nations plan. The United States and Canada have adjusted 
their food production programmes not merely to feed their own 
people; production is being rapidly stepped up to meet the needs 
of Britain and in anticipation of supplying the needs of European 
countries as soon as they are freed. This increased food production 
is not to meet trade interests, although, indeed, trade may benefit. 
The aim is to produce what the people of the United States and 
Canada and the people of Britain and the European countries need. 
This is a complete reversal of the food policy of the 1930’s, which 
limited supply to economic demand, and even destroyed whatever 
could not be sold at a profit, with little regard for the fact that many 
people were suffering in health for lack of the foods which were being 
destroyed. 

Under the stress of war, therefore, we have gone a long way 
towards a policy of adjusting the production and distribution of 
food to meet the nutritional needs of the people. And, indeed, the 
United States and Britain are preparing to extend this policy to 
post-war relief in Europe. This will include assistance to agriculture, 
and will thus afford an opportunity of directing European agricul- 
ture along lines which will benefit the health of the people of Europe 
and, at the same time, make that agriculture fit in better with a 
world food production scheme. 

Pre-war European agriculture was to a large extent adapted 
for national self-sufficiency as a safeguard against food shortage in 
war. But, if the European countries adopt a food policy based 
on the nutritional needs of their peoples on the health standard, 
agriculture will need to be adjusted to a greatly increased production 
of milk and other protective foods, with a resulting decreased 
production of certain other foods, especially wheat and sugar, 
which in any case are uneconomical crops for western Europe from 
the point of view of world trade. If decisions are not taken now, and 
long-range plans worked out, post-war food relief will set Europe 
back again on to an agricultural war policy instead of on to an agri- 
cultural nutrition policy. We shall find ourselves back again in 1938. 





1 For a more detailed account of the British measures, cf. INTERNATIONAL 
Lasour Orrice, Studies and Reports, Series B (Economic Conditions) No. 35: 
Food Control in Great Britain (Montreal, 1942. vi + 272 pp.). 
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As will be shown later, there is a large gap between the supply 
of many foods, such as milk, dairy products, fruit, vegetables, 
eggs and meat, and the amount needed if the whole world popula- 
tion is to be put on a health standard. A world food plan based on 
nutritional needs, therefore, would provide a market for many 
years ahead for all the increased production which wartime food 
measures are bringing about. It would thus prevent a post-war 
agricultural slump such as occurred after the war of 1914-1918. 

The war food policy, post-war food relief, and a long-range per- 
manent world policy could thus dovetail into each other. 


SocraL AND Economic EFFeEcts oF A Foop Po.icy 


Let us consider what effect a food nutrition policy would have 
on the promotion of human welfare, which should be the end and 
aim of all planning, and also what effect it would have upon agri- 
culture, industry, and trade. 


Effects on Health 


Health is the foundation of well-being, and an adequate diet is 
the foundation of health. Investigations in various countries have 
shown that below a certain income level, as income per head of the 
family falls, the diet becomes more and more deficient in vitamins, 


minerals, and proteins because, unfortunately, the foods rich in 
these are relatively expensive. As the diet becomes worse, health 
and physique become worse. Poor diet is accompanied by bad 
housing and psychological factors which affect health. But the 
results of experiments indicate that food is the most important 
health factor. 

In Britain, among the people who are worst fed, the mortality 
rate is 30 per 1,000. Among the people who are adequately fed and 
housed, the rate is 9 per 1,000. The infant mortality rate is over 
100 per 1,000 among the former, compared with about 20 among 
the latter. Some diseases, such as tuberculosis, are two or three 
times as prevalent. Stature is three or four inches shorter and phy- 
sique is worse. Physical disabilities, such as defective sight and 
hearing, and premature senility are more prevalent. The proportion 
of children who are mentally defective or backward is much higher. 
Lack of adequate food is correlated with disease, physical disability, 
and premature death. 

We know that the difference in physical well-being is not due 
to an inherited difference. When we improve the environmental 
conditions of these people, health improves. Numerous tests have 
shown that when children from families whose diet is inadequate 
are given the same diet as children of well-to-do families, some 
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diseases disappear, the children become obviously healthier, and 
begin to grow at the same rate as the children of the well-to-do. 

One of the most striking demonstrations of the effect of im- 
provement of diet was that which took place in Britain between 
the war of 1914-1918 and the present war. Owing to various causes, 
not the least of which were the excellent social and public health 
measures designed to improve the diet of the poorest, the con- 
sumption of the protective foods rose by roughly 50 per cent. 
Accompanying this improvement in the national diet, there was 
a corresponding improvement in national health. The average 
infant mortality rate of all classes in England and Wales fell from 
over 100 to 52 per 1,000. Tuberculosis decreased by about 50 per 
cent., the grosser forms of deficiency diseases such as rickets and 
scurvy which thirty years ago affected more than 50 per cent. of the 
children in poor families in industrial towns, were almost completely 
eliminated, and children leaving school in 1938 were between two 
and three inches taller than their parents at the same age. Other 
factors doubtless contributed to this result, but the big factor 
was the improvement in the national diet.' 

Mr. Churchill has made the noble promise of a better post-war 
world with a fuller life—the just and true inheritance of the common 
man. Biologists could make a rough estimate of the additional 
man-years of life which would be added to the common people 
of the world if even food only were made available on a 
health standard. We should save more man-years of life in one 
decade than have been lost in all the wars of the last hundred 
years. If it is quality rather than quantity of life he had in mind, 
an idea of the extent to which quality could be improved can be 
got by comparing the physique, health, and happiness of families 
who are well-fed and free from even the fear of want with those 
of the families of the unemployed. 


Alleviation of Poverty 


The chief cause of malnutrition is poverty. No better proof 
of this could be given than the result of Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s 
social investigations in England made in 1937.2? After an exhaustive 
enquiry, he tried to ascertain the lowest wage on which a family 
with three children could be supported. Let us look at the kind 
of diet in his proposed family budget. To make it as cheap as 
possible, he cut out butter and whole milk and substituted mar- 

1 Cf. Hugh CLecc: Wartime Health and Democracy (London, J.M. Dent & Sons, 
1941); also, Sir John Boyd Orr: Food, Health and Income (London, Macmillan & 
Co., 1937), and Fighting for What? (London, Macmillan & Co., 1942). 


? B. Seebohm Rowntree: The Human Needs of Labour (London, Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1937). 
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garine and canned separated milk, and he assumed that it would 
be cheaper if the bread was baked at home. He did not enquire 
how many houses in the slums would have facilities for baking 
bread. Take the menu for Monday, the first working day of the week: 

Breakfast: Porridge and skimmed milk, bacon, bread and margarine (or fried 
bread), tea; 

Dinner: Beef roll, mashed potatoes and salad, steamed date pudding; 

Tea: Tea, bread and margarine, watercress; 

Supper: Lentil soup (remains) and bread. 

That is not a diet on which we can rear a healthy race. It falls 
far below what we now know to be necessary for health. Imagine 
a dock labourer, or a miner, after a hard day’s physical work, 
coming home to a meal of tea, bread, margarine and watercress 
and, for his supper, bread and lentil soup, if there was any left 
over from Sunday’s supper. Yet, Mr. Rowntree was forced to the con- 
clusion that there are millions of our fellow-countrymen who are 
so poor that they cannot afford as good a diet as that. These 
millions comprise a high proportion—nearly one-half—of the 
country’s children. He estimates that, even if the minimum income 
were brought up to that level, about one-third of the children in 
Great Britain—those belonging to families with more than three 
dependent children—would ‘‘during five or more of their most 
critical years be insufficiently provided for even according to the 
spartan standard set forth in this book’’. 

It should be noticed that this low standard of living, from 
which one-third of the children would still be excluded for five 
years of their lives, was not a picture of actual conditions. This is 
the higher standard which Mr. Rowntree suggested we should try 
to reach within five years. 

Poverty causes malnutrition. It would be equally true to say 
that the high cost of a diet adequate for health is one of the causes 
of poverty. The lower the family income per head, the higher is 
the proportion of the total income spent on food. Among the very 
wealthy, the amount spent on the common foods needed for health 
is not more than 1 or 2 per cent. of the total income. Among the 
working class in Britain, it runs to between 40 and 50 per cent. 
Among the very poor it may rise to as high as 70 per cent. If a 
diet adequate for health were made available within the purchasing 
power of the poorest, there would be a rise in the standard of living, 
so far as food is concerned, 7.e., a rise to the extent of over 50 per 
cent. of their total expenditure. The food sector of the home front 
would rise to the level of the lower middle class. Malnutrition, 
the worst physical evil of poverty, would be abolished, and poverty 
itself would be greatly diminished. 

There is no measure which would do more for the promotion 
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of human welfare than bringing a diet adequate for health within 
the reach of every family. If to this we could add a home in which 
families could live in health and in decency, we should have a 
foundation on which we could build a better civilisation—a civilisa- 
tion which would have a chance of being stable. We talk about 
building a new and better world. If we are in earnest, we will 
build from the bottom upwards. We will begin by supplying the 
primary necessities of life to those who have never enjoyed them. 


Effects on Agriculture 


If food needs on a health standard are to be met, there will 
be a great expansion of agriculture. It will be convenient to use 
the United States as an illustration. It is estimated that in the 
United States 40 million more acres of food and feedingstuff crops 
would need to be grown. The following table shows the increases 
of agricultural products needed!: 


CROP ACREAGE AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION REQUIRED FOR 
IMPROVED CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES 





Actual acreage for 


domestic use Required acreage! for 




















Ceniettine 1936-1940 “best adapted diet"’ 
Thousand acres Thousand acres er r ae | 

Truck crops 4,144 7,257 75 
Hay 69,469 90,258 30 
Fruits 4,269 5,083 19 
Beans, peas, nuts 4,484 5,203 16 
Potatoes 3,949 4,477 13 
Sugar, sirup 1,510 1,659 10 
Feed grains 148,252 161,781 9 
Food grains 62,463 63,359 1 
Miscellaneous crops 12,781 12,085 _ 

Total crop acreage 311,321 351,162 13 








Actual number of 
livestock for domes- 
tic use 1936-1940 


Required number of livestock for 
“best adapted diet”’ 











Millions Millions o — ‘ioe 

Milk cows 23.9 33.3 39 
Hens (for eggs) 369.0 452.9 23 
Meat animals slaughtered: 

Sheep and lambs 21.9 25.5 16 

Hogs 60.5 69.3 15 

Chickens 644.0 699.5 9 

Beef cattle 15.2 16.2 7 

Veal calves 9.6 10.1 5 














1 Normal yields assumed ; acreages listed make no provision for exports. 





1 U.S. BurEAvU oF AGRICULTURAL Economics: Estimates of Quantities of Food 
Necessary to Provide Certain Specified Diets and Crop Acreages and Numbers of 
Livestock Required for Indicated Production. Statement prepared by O.V. WELLS 
and submitted to the Select Committee Investigating Defense Migration, House 


of Representatives, 13 Feb. 1942. 
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In Britain a somewhat similar increase in the protective foods 
would be needed. The increase in milk production would be greater. 
To bring liquid milk consumption up to the level recommended 
by the Advisory Committee on Nutrition and approved by the 
Government in 1935!, production would need to be nearly doubled. 
This would necessitate a reorientation of agriculture towards the 
production of foods which can be produced at home as economically 
as they can be imported. Britain is well adapted for the production 
of milk, vegetables, and some fruit, and there is no reason why 
eggs and bacon could not be produced as economically in Britain 
as in Denmark, the Netherlands or the Baltic countries. Fortunate- 
ly, these products give a big output in money value and require a 
large amount of labour per acre, a point of social importance in a 
small, densely populated country. 

The additional amounts of these protective foods needed are 
so large that some of the land at present producing wheat, beef, 
and sugarbeet, which can all be imported more cheaply than they 
can be produced, would need to be devoted to dairying, vegetable 
and fruit growing, and pig and poultry raising. British agriculture 
would become more like that of Denmark and the Netherlands, 
where agriculture was prosperous before the war. British imports 
of wheat, beef, mutton, and sugar would need to be increased to 
make up for the fall in home production. The increase in the con- 
sumption of liquid milk would leave little milk for making butter 
and cheese, and imports of these would need to be increased to make 
good the fall in home production and to raise the total supply to 
the higher level of consumption required for a health basis. If the 
additional requirements for fruit are found to be of the same order 
as those for the United States, namely 70 per cent., increased 
imports would need to be added to increased home production to 
provide the necessary amounts. The larger dairy cow, pig, and 
poultry populations would need not only an extension of home- 
grown fodder crops, but also an increase in the amount of concen- 
trates for feedingstuffs, the imports of which in pre-war days 
amounted to about 814 million tons per annum. An agricultural 
nutrition policy thus calls for both increased production and in- 
creased imports. 

A similar reorientation would be called for in most other Euro- 
pean countries. Increased production of the protective foods would 
be accompanied by increased imports of wheat, sugar, beef, and 
concentrated feedingstuff such as maize and oil seeds. The extent 
of the increase in protective foods and of the reorientation of an 





1 Ministry OF HEALTH, Apvisory COMMITTEE ON NutriTION: First Report 
(London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1937). 
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agricultural nutrition policy for Asiatic countries would be so 
great that one hesitates even to consider the problem at this stage. 
Still, the promise of the Atlantic Charter is ‘for all the men in all 
the lands”. A diet adequate for health must be made available to 
the people of these lands if this promise is to be fulfilled. There 
will obviously be a market for all the food which all countries can 
produce for many years ahead. 

But the workers who produce the food deserve as high a standard 
of living as the workers in industry who consume it, and capital 
invested in agriculture deserves the same return as capital invested 
in urban industries. The poverty of the peasant and land worker 
has for long been a social injustice, and the low purchasing power 
of the primary producer a weakness of the economic system. An 
agricultural nutrition policy must provide not only a guaranteed 
market, it must also provide a guaranteed price at a level which 
will provide reasonable remuneration to the land worker. Indeed, 
that is the lowest price which will call forth the great volume of 
additional food needed. 

A world food policy undertaken on humanitarian grounds would 
thus inevitably bring about an expanded and prosperous agri- 
culture. 


Effects on Industry 


The great majority of farms would need to be reconditioned 
to enable them to produce at the higher level. A vast quantity of 
new equipment would be called for. Dairy farms need better water 
supplies. Electrification schemes for power and domestic use must 
be provided. The majority of farmsteads in most countries are in 
disrepair and obsolete in design. Then, if the land workers are to 
have a standard of living on the same level as workers of equal 
skill in towns, they must have new houses with sanitary conveni- 
ences and adequate furniture. 

In the more backward countries, industries will be needed to 
enable agriculture to function efficiently. In India and China some 
of the people must be taken off the land for new industries to provide 
for the needs of agriculture. This will enable the size of the farming 
units to be larger and, therefore, more efficient. In the Jewish 
settlement in Palestine, agriculture has been raised to such a high 
level of efficiency that although the settlement only occupies 7 
per cent. of the total land, it is claimed that it produces about 50 
per cent. of the total agricultural output. To enable it to reach 
this high level of efficiency, however, there are three workers in 
other industries for one in agriculture. 

In some countries, such as China, one of the first things necessary 
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to enable the people to be assured of a regular supply of food is 
improved methods of transport. Starvation has occurred because, 
though there was food in the country to relieve the famine, it 
could not be transported to the famine area. The development of 
these countries calls for a huge output of industrial products not 
only for land cultivation, but also for railways, roads, and electri- 
fication systems. 

If the United Nations set out to produce the food the people 
of the world need, there will be a new era of industrial prosperity. 
At the end of the war we may not literally beat our swords into 
ploughshares, but we shall convert tanks and guns into tractors, 
cultivators, milking machines, and all the other equipment needed 
for a world-wide, efficient agriculture. Instead of the stagnation 
of the 1930’s, with town workers who could make the 
implements farmers need deteriorating physically and _ spirit- 
ually in unemployment, and, at the same time, the land which 
could produce the food the ill-fed families of the unemployed need 
lying idle, both town and country workers would be fully employed, 
creating the new wealth that would lift them both out of poverty, 
with a resulting expansion of world trade. 


ORGANISATION FOR A WorLD Foop Po.icy 


Each nation would have to set up an organisation for its own 
national needs, and, in addition, an international organisation 
would have to be set up to enable the nations to co-operate with 
each other in regulating food production and to develop their 
industries and trade on a world basis for their mutual advantage. 


National Organisations 


The kind of organisation would vary in different countries 
according to their existing political and economic structure. It 
should evolve from the war food organisations so that there would 
be no sudden break at the end of the war, and it would be desirable 
to make the fullest use of existing organisations and channels of 
trade so that the end may be achieved with the minimum disturb- 
ance of business. 

The following outline! is given as an illustration of the kind of 
organisation which might be devised for Britain. It utilises the 
agricultural marketing boards created before the war. It could 
be run on business lines without any bureaucratic interference, 
and in all its activities, except the central control, be subject to 
the stimulating effect of competition. Both producers and distri- 
butors could be free to run their businesses and make a success of 


1 Taken from the author’s Fighting for Whai?, op. cit., pp. 49 et seq. 
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them, and equally free to go bankrupt and be squeezed out by 
more successful competitors. 

The proposal is that there should be a National Food Board, 
operating through a number of Commodity Boards, for example, 
for: milk and dairy products; beef and mutton; eggs and poultry; 
bacon and pork; fruit and vegetables; fish; cereals and feedingstuffs. 

The National Food Board should be appointed by the Govern- 
ment after a free discussion in Parliament on the suitability of 
the men for the posts. The appointment should be made for a 
period of years so that the Board would not change with any change 
in Government. The members of the Board should be men finan- 
cially independent of the food trade. The Commodity Boards 
might also consist either of independent men or of representatives 
of all interests, namely, producers, distributors, consumers, and 
taxpayers. 

The National Board should be responsible for bringing the 
national supplies of the main foodstuffs up to the level needed to 
provide sufficient for everybody, and for arranging that sufficient 
would be available within the purchasing power of everybody. 
The Board should be voted the necessary funds to carry out these 
functions, and the annual report of the Board would be discussed 
in Parliament at the time when the funds were voted. 

It is recognised that there would be difficulty in estimating 
exactly the amount of money needed to enable the Board to get 
the necessary supplies and also to fix wholesale prices such that 
an adequate diet would fall within the purchasing power of every 
family. Data on which an estimate could be made are available in 
Government departments and from various social surveys. The 
amount would, of course, vary with the cost of other essentials, 
such as rent, and with changes in family income; for example, 
children’s allowances would greatly simplify the problem and would 
decrease the amount needed. This need not be discussed further 
in this article, which deals more with policy than with method. 

The National Board would exercise its functions through the 
Commodity Boards. It would have complete executive powers 
and should appoint its own officials. The Commodity Boards would 
control and ultimately own the key-points of food distribution, 
that is, the processing centres, such as slaughterhouses, milk depots, 
and fruit and vegetable canning factories. Each of these processing 
centres would have storehouses attached to it in which processed 
food could be kept for a time without deterioration. The Boards 
would obtain their supplies from the home producer or from the im- 
porter. They would be the main wholesalers for the foods they handle. 
The Commodity Boards would offer the producer a guaranteed 
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market and also a guaranteed price calculated to call forth the total 
amount needed. They would in turn sell to the trade at a whole- 
sale price calculated to be such that the retailer, giving the mini- 
mum distributive service, for example, selling on the cash-and-carry 
basis, would be able to offer the foodstuffs at a price within the 
reach of the poorest. Each Commodity Board would be provided 
with funds to bridge the gulf between what it needs to pay the 
producer and what it gets from the traders. The amount given to 
each Board would be decided by the National Board. 

Each Commodity Board would thus have a reservoir of money 
and, at its processing centres, a reservoir of foodstuffs. The rigid 
connection between the price paid to the producer and the selling 
price to the trade would be broken at the reservoir. The Board 
would therefore be able to maintain prices to the consumer at a 
constant level all the year round, even though it had to pay the 
producer a higher price in some seasons than in others. 

The reserve stocks of food at the reservoirs would accumulate 
in some seasons and be depleted in others, so that a regular supply 
for the public would be maintained in spite of the seasonal fluctua- 
tions in food production. Eggs and milk, for example, would be 
maintained at the same price throughout the year instead of being 
dearer in winter, when the need for them is greater. 

With the knowledge we now have of the preservation of food, 
there would be no difficulty in keeping the surplus food of a season 
for use in a later season. Practically all foodstuffs can be preserved. 
Fish can be preserved for months and appear on the table as fresh 
as if newly caught and immediately distributed. The food reservoirs 
of these Boards would enable food such as fruit and vegetables, 
which is at present lost in a season of glut, to be preserved and made 
available for winter use. 

The Boards would not need powers of compulsion over the 
producer. The offer of a remunerative price would be sufficient 
to call forth the amounts needed. If too much were sold to the 
Board, the latter would, in the following years, have to reduce 
the price offered until it reached the level which called forth no 
more than the amount needed. In this way, the inefficient producer 
would ultimately be eliminated. 

Farmers would know the guaranteed price offered for each of 
the commodities, and would know that any change would be gradual 
and that notice would be given some considerable time ahead. 
They would therefore be able to decide what type of agriculture 
was most suited to their farms and to arrange for a long-term 
organisation of production, instead of, as in pre-war days, chopping 
and changing in an attempt to catch fluctuating market prices. 
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There is no need for the Boards to have a monopoly. If a farmer 
could find a special direct market for his product without passing 
it through the Board, there is no reason why he should not do so 
provided the food he produces and sells is up to the standard, for 
health demanded by the Board. Any farmer who could produce 
and market his product without the assistance of the Board would 
be a public benefactor not only in saving the funds of the Board 
but also by competing to maintain a high level of efficiency on 
the part of the Boards. 

In the same way, there would be no need for a uniform retail 
price, with all the inspection and prosecutions needed to maintain 
uniformity. The service of distribution varies and the cost of it 
should vary. So long as the poorest people have the food they 
need with the cheapest service, there is no reason why retailers 
should not get as much as they can from the wealthier part of the 
community wishing an expensive service and willing to pay for it. 

The Boards would sell the food at the same price to multiple 
shops, co-operative societies, and small retailers, and these differ- 
ent methods of distribution could be left to compete with each 
other; the method which gave the best public service would survive. 

There would be no taint of pauperism in this scheme. The 
wealthiest person could, if he liked, buy the food at the same price 
as the poorest, and there is no reason why he should not be allowed 
to do so, because people would be paying for the national food ser- 
vice in proportion to their income. There would be no need, there- 
fore, for any means test. 

The setting up of an organisation on these lines would not 
involve any very drastic change in the food trades. The existing 
Agricultural Marketing Boards, which deal with some of the food- 
stuffs, would be taken over as going concerns to form the corres- 
ponding Commodity Boards, but, instead of being producers’ 
boards with a monopoly and the power to regulate production and 
fix prices in their own interest, they would be responsible through 
the National Board to the whole community—producers, distribut- 
ors, consumers, and taxpayers. 

The above suggestions about the nature of the organisation 
needed to carry through a food policy based on human needs are 
not to be taken as a detailed scheme. The outline is given merely 
to illustrate the fact that an organisation could be built up which 
would meet the needs of the people and, at the same time, leave 
full initiative and free business enterprise to both producers and 
distributors and free choice of food to the people without any inqui- 
sition on family income. 
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International Organisations 


Nations could co-operate in setting up international agricultural 
and food commissions which, while having no power to interfere 
with national food organisations, could give information and guid- 
ance on the best method of ensuring that the national larders would 
have sufficient for the needs of the people. They could facilitate inter- 
national trade in food and in the things needed for food production. 
and could arrange for the necessary long-term credits which would 
be needed for the first few years to enable the poorer countries to 
bring the diet of their people up to the health standard. 

These international organisations would be necessary to carry 
out a world food policy which would move towards and fit in with 
the international schemes for economic and political organisation 
that are doubtless being prepared. 

It is of interest to note that the food policy suggested here is, 
in its essential features, the same as that which was beginning to 
be developed by the League of Nations in 1935.! Between that 
date and the outbreak of war twenty-two Governments had set up 
nutrition committees to consider the food position in their coun- 
tries, and representatives of these committees had met at Geneva 
to consider the whole position in its health, agricultural, and econo- 
mic aspects. Had war not broken out, the probability is that the 
twenty-two nations would have evolved a definite scheme of co- 
operation, which would ultimately have included all nations. 


NEED FOR PLANNING Now 


If the United Nations are going to adopt a world food policy 
based on human needs, they should begin to make definite plans 
now. All of the available information, and there is a great mass of 
data waiting to be correlated, should be brought together: 


(a) To give a broad picture of the state of nutrition and of agriculture in each 
country before the war; 

(b) To show the change that has taken place in each country during the war 
so far as information can be obtained. This picture should be kept up to date so 
that at the end of the war we may know the starting-point for the long-range 
policy; 

(c) To make estimates of the extent to which food production and imports 
would need to be increased to fill the national larders on a health standard. 


Having got the information together, there remains the very 





1 LEAGUE OF Nations Mrxep COMMITTEE ON THE PROBLEM OF NUTRITION: 
Final Report on the Relation of Nutrition to Health, Agriculture and Economic 
Policy (Geneva, Series of League of Nations Publications, 1937, II. A. 10); see 
also INTERNATIONAL LasBour Orrfice, Studies and Reports, Series B (Social and 
190 Conditions) No. 23: Workers’ Nutrition and Social Policy (Geneva, 
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difficult task of planning how the larders are to be filled and what 
changes these will bring about in agriculture and international 
trade in foods, and what effect the policy would have on industry 
and finance. We have then to consider the kind of organisations 
needed to carry the policy to completion. 

This involves months of work. Further, the policy will succeed 
only if we have a well-informed public opinion. There would be 
need to make the general idea of the food policy current among all 
classes of society in all nations. 

Work along these lines is being done by groups in different 
countries. All of the information should be considered by an inter- 
national group, including representatives not only of Britain and 
America, but also of Russia and China, and all of the United Nations 
should be kept informed of the progress being made.! 


CONCLUSION 


The difficulties of post-war reconstruction are appalling. The 
problem is not one of repairing the physical damage. That can be 
done quickly. The fundamental difficulty lies in the fact that we 
dare not reconstruct on the old model. The old model broke down 
in a world war, twice in one generation. This second world war has 
destroyed the political and economic system on the continent of 
Europe and threatens the complete destruction of democracy and 
the extinction of liberty throughout the whole world. Reconstruc- 
tion of the old model would inevitably bring about another break- 
down. We must adjust our political and economic structures to 
suit the new age which the rapid advance of science is thrusting us 
into before we are ready to deal with it. Economic theories derived 
from our experience of the past cannot be applied in their entirety 
to this new age, because we are faced with new physical powers 
which science is creating; new economic forces we cannot measure; 
and new spiritual forces which even the wisest can only dimly 
perceive. 

Faced with a problem which no one can read, the only wise 
course is to go forward one step at a time, doing first the thing we 
are sure is right. The first step is obviously to maintain the unity 
of the nations as a supreme world authority to prevent another war. 
If there is another war, it will probably be a war to preserve the 
union. 





1For an example of an international study, see INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
Orrice: Food Consumption and Dietary Surveys in the Americas. Results— 
Methods, by Robert Morse Woopsury (Montreal, 1942), to which reference is 
made by Sir Joseph Barcrort in a letter to The Times (9 Dec. 1942) as proof 
that the world is not ‘‘without machinery both for the assessment of want and 
for that of available supplies. .. Here anyone . . . will see one organisation 
which covers a great part of the,world.” 
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The next task of the United Nations is to provide food and 
shelter, the prime necessities, on a health standard. Housing, and 
all the other things which the word “‘shelter’’ denotes, varies so 
much from country to country that it is mainly a national problem. 
Food, on the other hand, is an international problem which can only 
be solved by the co-operation of the nations. 

I have tried to show that if we put first things first, and begin 
with this first essential duty, other benefits will follow. A food 
policy can be the spearhead of a government for agricultural and 
economic prosperity. It can be used as a self-starter to set the 
whole system moving, and moving this time in the right direction 
along a road that will lead to a great expansion of agriculture, 
industry, and trade which will be stable and permanent because 
it will be based on the sure foundation of human welfare. 
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In the years of world economic depression that set in early in 
the 1930's, Sweden gained a reputation for its constructive handling 
of the economic and social problems of the time. With the outbreak 
of world war—and especially after the occupation of Norway and 
Denmark had cut off practically all relations with the West—new 
difficulties arose. But although other urgent tasks may have slackened 
the tempo of social reform, earlier gains have been consolidated, and 
the building of what the author of the present article calls a new ‘‘Social 
Sweden’’ may even be furthered by the lessons drawn from wartime 
experience. 

In the following article Mr. Erlander gives a condensed survey 
of Swedish social policy in the emergency conditions created by the 
war, after briefly outlining the reforms carried out in the preceding 
decade. He shows how those conditions have affected the standard of 
living, and of nutrition in particular, and then reviews the measures 
taken to cope with them, under the heads of food supply, workers’ pro- 
tection, social insurance, housing, and the employment market. 


URING the 1930 decade Swedish social policy underwent 
an almost complete transformation. A measure of its expansion 
is given by the fact that, whereas during the financial year 1932-33 
State expenditure for social purposes amounted to about 45 
million crowns, in 1938-39 the figure had risen to 147 million crowns.! 
During this period social insurance was extended in various 
essential respects; the rate of old-age pensions was increased, 
pensions for the orphans of widows were introduced, the grants 
for the maintenance of children born out of wedlock were made 





1 These figures show only the expenditure of the State on social insurance 
and housing. At present its total social expenditure in the widest sense is 
over 1,000 million crowns a year. 
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secure, and unemployment insurance and grants for the blind 
were introduced. Unemployment was fought by means of an 
active policy designed to expand employment. The first experi- 
ments in population policy were made, with the introduction of 
maternity welfare, maternity benefit, free assistance during con- 
finement, and free medicines, etc., for expectant and nursing 
mothers and for certain children. Even more important was the 
action taken with regard to housing. In rural districts about 
70,000 dwellings were improved, houses were erected for large 
families, part of the housing costs of such families were met out 
of State funds, and a beginning was made with the construction 
of homes for pensioners out of State subsidies. 

The decade was thus a period of ceaseless creative activity in 
the field of social policy. Part of the zeal displayed was perhaps 
due to the feeling that there was much leeway to make up. As 
compared with Denmark, for example, social standards in Sweden 
were not at a very high level at the beginning of the 1930’s. But 
it was not only a question of reaching up to a decent socio-political 
level; a new society was gradually evolving—the Swedish Social 
State. 

It should not be imagined, however, that the period of reform 
created a unified and complete socio-political system. The very 
rapidity of expansion was achieved perhaps at the cost of method 
and uniformity. There were still considerable gaps and defects. 
Among the ‘‘neglected”’ fields, mention may be made of the pro- 
blem of finding a place for handicapped persons in the process of 
production; besides, the provision for their support was still not all 
that could be desired, in spite of the grants for the blind and in- 
validity benefit. Further, a more comprehensive and effective 
system of unemployment insurance was lacking; it is true that a 
voluntary system was introduced in 1934, but the number of people 
who joined was not large enough to give it decisive importance. 
As regards unemployment policy, there were still remnants of the 
old relief system, which combined cash relief for the unemployed 
with special public works where the wages paid were lower than 
on the open market in order to test the applicant’s willingness to 
work. 

It was also pointed out in various quarters that social welfare 
activities were dispersed among a great variety of kinds of relief, 
the result being less efficiency and higher cost. Comparisons were 
made with Denmark, where the Steincke Social Reform?, which 





1Cf. Alva Myrpat: “A Programme for Family Security in Sweden”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. XX XIX, No. 6, June 1939, pp. 723-763. 

2Cf. K. K. Stemecxe: “The Danish Social Reform Measures’’, in Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XX XI, No. 5, May 1935, pp. 620-648. 
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unified the whole system of social welfare, had been introduced 
at an early stage. But perhaps this dispersion was not the most 
serious defect. A more disturbing feature was that a substantial 
part of social welfare work was still in the hands of the local poor 
relief authorities, and that the finances for defraying the cost 
therefore varied with the taxable capacity of the locality. The 
State social insurance schemes aimed far, but they had not yet 
become sufficiently effective to secure for the Swedish citizen a 
reasonable minimum standard in the event of loss of income due 
to old age, sickness, invalidity, unemployment, etc., and to a con- 
siderable extent they had to be supplemented by local poor relief. 

These various defects were being remedied by degrees, although 
since 1938 the tempo of reform had to be slowed down owing to 
the heavily increased expenditure on defence. After the outbreak 
of the world war, problems altogether different from those just 
mentioned naturally came to the fore. But these efforts have not 
been shelved altogether; for example, the Social Welfare Com- 
mittee appointed in 1937 is still at work and is expected in the near 
future to submit its proposals for a unified social welfare system. 
Furthermore, unemployment insurance has been practically re- 
organised since 1941. It is still voluntary, but its structure is now 
such that the volume of support is beginning to be satisfactory. 
During the 1940 session of the Riksdag, unemployment policy was 
reviewed and it is now conducted in accordance with uniform, 
up-to-date principles by a central employment market authority, 
the State Employment Market Commission. 

But the principal influence on social policy during the years 
after 1939 has of course been that of the special difficulties created 
by the emergency, which have affected the low-income groups in 
particular. 

Before describing how the authorities have tried to alleviate 
the effects of wartime conditions through social measures, some 
indication should perhaps be given of the changes in the standard 
of living which have taken place among the different sections of 
the population. 


Tue STANDARD OF LIVING 


The cost-of-living index number of the Social Board shows a 
rise of 41 per cent. between the middle of 1939 and the middle of 
1942 (this index is intended to measure the real changes in the cost 
of living for a normal family with two children and a pre-war in- 
come of about 3,700 crowns a year). 

Most persons have received some kind of compensation in 
money for this rise. As regards workers in industry, an agreement 
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has been reached between the Employers’ Federation and the 
Confederation of Trade Unions containing standard rules for the 
calculation of this compensation. This general wage agreement 
was arrived at voluntarily; it is in fact worthy of note that there 
have been practically no labour disputes in Sweden during the war. 

The changes in the income of the principal groups between the 
summer of 1939 and August 1942 are summarised below: 


Industrial workers: 24 per cent. increase in money income, 12 per cent. de- 
crease in real income (transport and commercial workers are in a similar position). 
The figures should probably be adjusted upwards slightly, on account of certain 
wage increases outside the general wage agreement which began to appear in 1942 
owing to the shortage of labour. The increase in the volume of employment has 
also led to increased earnings. 

State and private employees: 24 per cent. increase in money income, 12 per 
cent. decrease in real income. The general wage agreement has become the domin- 
ating factor also for private employees. 

Forestry workers: 54 per cent. increase in daily earnings for timber fellers, 
increase in real income per day about 10 per cent.; the increase in the earnings 
of carters (mainly farmers) has been practically the same. Moreover, the openings 
for employment were expanded by the additional felling of timber for fuel. But 
it is uncertain how far the cost-of-living index can be applied here, owing to the 
special living conditions of forestry workers. With the support of the Confedera- 
tion of Trade Unions, their wage agreements have been substantially improved, 
considering that the standard for this group of workers was originally low. 

Agricultural workers: About 45 per cent. increase in money income; real 
income morc or !ess unchanged. 

Farmers: 40-50 per cent. increase in money income, real income more or less 
unchanged. 

Old-age pensioners: For old-age pensioners and other persons in a similar 
position the State grants cost-of-living bonuses calculated in accordance with 
rather complicated principles. It is believed that the bonuses more or less cover 
the rise in the cost of living for the persons in this group. 


Food Supply 


The concrete meaning of the above figures becomes clearer if 
the position with regard to the supply of food, for example, is 
considered in more detail. Several articles of food have had to be 
rationed, and the basic ration of flour (including bread and cereals) 
has been only 167 grams per day since the beginning of 1942. The 
meat ration, too, is at present very small (28 grams per day), but, 
on the other hand, the fats ration (butter, margarine, etc.) and 
sugar ration may be considered satisfactory. It is scarcely an ex- 
aggeration to say that the majority of the low-income households 
in towns and urban communities have had to overcome consider- 
able difficulties during the past half-year in solving their diet 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 1, July 1942, p. 79. 
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problem. One thing that has relieved the situation is that two 
such important foods as milk and potatoes have not had to be 
rationed so far. 

The difficulties met with by the low-income groups are due not 
only to the smallness of the rations but also to the rise in food 
prices without any parallel rise in wages. Some years before the 
outbreak of war, the State took control of the prices of the principal 
agricultural products, and during the war this control has been 
extended. But even so, it has been impossible to avoid a fairly 
substantial rise in some prices, among other things, owing to the 
bad harvests. The rise would have been much larger, however, 
if various measures for the regulation of prices had not been in- 
troduced. For one thing, agricultural costs have been kept down 
by means of extensive State subsidies; for another, there have been 
direct price subsidies, either of a general or of a more social charac- 
ter. The net cost to the Government of its measures for regulating 
agricultural prices was estimated at 361 million crowns for the 
financial year 1941-42, including 82 million crowns for discounts 
on milk and edible fats. Milk discount cards are issued to children 
and the aged, and similar cards for edible fats also to other persons. 
The distribution is in accordance with certain rules based on the 
latest assessment for the national income and property tax. Some 
account is also taken of property conditions, etc., and it may be 
noted that single persons receive these discount cards only on con- 
dition that they have a household of their own. 

The total number of discount cards issued is at present roughly 
3.1 million, representing 48 per cent. of the population. The number 
of milk discount cards is about 1.5 million, which means that ap- 
proximately 80 per cent. of the children and the aged in Sweden 
have such cards. The amount of the discount is 1.50 crowns per 
kilogram of fat and 0.10 crowns per litre of milk. The amount 
of fat that may be bought on each discount card is 250 grams per 
week, which means that the whole basic ration can be bought at 
the reduced price. Each milk discount card gives the right to 
purchase half a litre of milk per day at the reduced price. 

Certain changes in the discount system, among other things an 
increase in the amounts, are to come into force in the near future. 


Nutrition 


What changes have taken place in the standard of nutrition 
of the population during the wartime years? In the nature of things 
it is difficult to obtain a satisfactory answer to this question, partly 
because the changes have not been the same for the different sec- 
tions of the population. The best information is that obtained from 
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the enquiries into the consumption of foodstuffs which have been 
conducted regularly by the Social Board since the beginning of 
1940. About 400 households keep detailed budgets for a fortnight 
in each quarter, showing the quantities bought and the expenditure 
on different kinds of food. Most of the households have given 
these particulars every quarter, which has made it more possible 
to make comparisons. The following table illustrates the changes 
in the quantities of various more important foodstuffs consumed 
by an average household in the fortnight. 


TABLE I. AVERAGE FORTNIGHTLY CONSUMPTION OF FOODSTUFFS 
PER HOUSEHOLD 








Flour, 
Quarter Milk Fats Meats bread, Potatoes Sugar 
cereals 
litres kg. kg kg. kg. kg. 
1940 
First 30.0 2.99 6.24 14.2 14.7 4.65 
Second 30.9 3.09 5.23 13.9 13.8 4.64 
Third 30.2 2.76 5.46 14.8 13.9 4.78 
Fourth 29.8 2.67 5.75 14.9 14.7 4. 36 
1941 
First 30.8 2.34 5.90 14.9 14.8 4.28 
Second 32.8 2.08 5.13 15.4 16.1 4.01 
Third 33.5 2.34 4.72 15.0 15.7 4.15 
Fourth! 31.7 2.20 5.65 13.1 18.5 4.43 
1942 
First 34.9 2.45 5.53 14.1 18.5 4.21 
Second ce 2.40 3.68 13.7 21.7 4.34 





























1 The figures for the fourth quarter of 1941 are not quite comparable with the rest. 


If this same material is used to obtain information on the calorie 
value of the diet and its content of certain nutritive elements, the 
following results are obtained. 

There has been a substantial decline in the consumption of 
calories and protein. The consumption of fat has fallen consider- 
ably—the figure for the second quarter of 1942 is 22 per cent. 
below that for the first quarter of 1940. The figures for iron show 
no reduction. There has been a decline with regard to vitamin A, 
but it has been possible to maintain the consumption of the other 
vitamins. 

Lastly, it should be mentioned that some of the households 
taking part in the quarterly enquiry underwent a medical examina- 
tion at the beginning of 1942. It was not found that there had been 
any deterioration in health due to the emergency conditions as yet. 

The above account of the efforts to counteract the effects of 
wartime conditions by means of discount cards and lower prices 
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for certain important foodstuffs may now be followed by a con- 
sideration of social measures in the narrower sense. 


Workers’ Protection; Socrta, INSURANCE 


In two of the main branches of social policy, workers’ protec- 
tion and social insurance, the principal effects of wartime conditions 
can be rapidly outlined. In both, efforts have had to be concen- 
trated on maintaining the level reached before the war broke out. 
The workers’ protection laws and regulations, like those on hours 
of work and holidays with pay, have, it is true, been threatened to 
the extent that the Government has been empowered to suspend 
or restrict their provisions; but in practice very little use has been 
made of that power. On the contrary, the influx of new and un- 
trained labour into industry has led to an increased interest in 
workers’ protection. In certain branches of employment, more 
directly affected by the emergency, conditions have had to be 
followed with special attention. Before the war a committee was 
appointed to draft proposals for more efficient legislation for work- 
ers’ protection. After a period of interruption this committee 
resumed its work early in 1942. 

With regard to social insurance, cost-of-living bonuses have 
been introduced to supplement old-age pensions and invalidity 
benefit, children’s grants, and accident pensions awarded before 
1941. On 1 October 1942 an emergency grant was added to the 
benefit paid by the sickness funds, in the shape of a children’s 
allowance. Lastly, there have been certain changes in the unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Apart from these compensations, which are intended to keep 
insurance benefits at the same value as they had before the war, 
it has been possible to make various substantial improvements. 
The most important is the reform of unemployment insurance, 
consisting in the general raising of benefit rates following on an 
increase in the State subsidy to the unemployment funds, in the 
introduction of allowances for the unemployed person’s wife 
and children, and in the easing of certain of the conditions giving 
a right to benefit. The Old Age Pensions Act has been amended 
in order to increase the benefits paid to persons with a small 
income of their own. The basis for accident compensation has 
been revised in a direction favourable to the insured persons. 
It should be pointed out, however, that the principal reason 
for this revision may be said to be the fall in the value of the 
currency. 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice: Legislative Series, 1941, Swe. 1. 
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HovusING 


In the field of house building, the effects of wartime conditions 
were at first quite disastrous. A few figures will indicate the situa- 
tion. On 1 October 1940 the number of dwellings in buildings being 
constructed in towns with a population of over 30,000 was only 
10.7 per cent. of the corresponding figure for 1 October 1939. A 
comparison between 1 January 1941 and 1 January 1939 gives a 
percentage of 11.7. Since that date it has risen, but very slowly; 
at 1 April 1941 it was still only 13.3 per cent. 

This violent shrinkage of production was not accompanied by 
any decline in the demand for dwellings. For some years now, 
the Swedish population has been showing a marked increase in 
the number of persons belonging to the home-making age groups. 
In spite of the anxieties and uncertainties of the time, it looks as if 
the will to set up house has become stronger among the young 
people of to-day than it had been among the older age groups 
when they were young. The tragic situation thus arose that the 
housing shortage prevented thousands of young people who were 
prepared to make a home from finding a house in which to do so. 
A serious shortage of dwellings began to arise, which became particu- 
larly severe in certain districts, namely, in places to which defence 
works, industries working for defence, and branches of economic 
activity that were rapidly expanded owing to the emergency con- 
ditions, had attracted an abnormal number of people as compared 
with earlier conditions. In view of the prospects this created, the 
public authorities were compelled to take far-reaching measures 
in order to revive the paralysed building industry. 

This paralysis was due at first to a sharp rise in the rate of 
interest, to which the Government’s own lending policy had to 
some extent contributed. The rise in building costs was another 
principal reason for the crisis, and it increased in importance the 
longer the crisis lasted and remained even after the rate of interest 
had been reduced to a reasonable level. In normal times it is possible 
that both the rise in interest rates and the increased costs might 
have been offset by higher rents and, therefore, by an increase 
in real estate values. This way out was now closed. For the public 
authorities felt that they could not permit an increase in rents 
with all the risks of inflation that this would entail. It is, more- 
over, more than doubtful whether a rise in rents would have had 
any other result than a comparatively- small amount of speculative 
building of an undesirable kind. Even before 1939 the Swedish 
rent level was so high that any further increase must be considered 
to produce serious risks for the real estate market. A special Rent 
Regulation Act of 1942 has now ‘‘frozen’’ rents in all buildings in 
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towns and densely populated areas at the pre-war level, subject 
to the possibility that Government agencies (rent boards and rent 
councils) may make adjustments, but only when this can be con- 
sidered justified by the increased cost of administering the property. 

In view of the situation just described, housing policy during 
the emergency was based on the following main principle. A housing 
shortage must be avoided by bringing on to the market a net surplus 
of dwellings offered at the 1939 rents, in spite of the rise in the cost 
of production and of the higher interest rates during the earlier 
part of the emergency. 

A State committee of enquiry was appointed in August 1940 
to investigate the possibility of cheapening production. In January 
1941 the committee submitted certain proposals. It advocated 
lowering the prices of building sites, simplifying and rationalising 
building methods, lowering building workers’ wages, increasing the 
control of contractors’ profits, etc. According to the committee, 
one of the principal conditions on which housing production de- 
pended was that capital should be made available to the real estate 
market at a reasonable rate of interest. On the basis of the com- 
mittee’s report, the Riksdag approved a housing subsidy programme 
during the 1941 session. Among other things 60 million crowns 
were made available in the financial year 1941-42 to provide third 
mortgage loans for house building, and in this connection certain 
guarantees were given in order to keep down the interest on first 
and second mortgage loans to 3% per cent. for the former and a 
corresponding rate for the latter. 

The object of the 1941 housing programme was to bring about 
the production of about 20,000 dwellings during one year. The 
results were not entirely satisfactory. In certain places it is true 
that a considerable amount of house building took place, but else- 
where there was hardly any relief for the paralysed industry. If 
the country is considered as a whole, only a little more than half 
the programme was in fact realised. The reason was undoubtedly 
that building costs could not be pressed down to such an extent 
that the 1939 rents gave a reasonable return on the capital invested 
in new buildings. A new subsidy programme, involving more 
far-reaching measures, was submitted to the Riksdag in 1942. 
Its principal innovation was to make the State assume the greater 
part of the difference between actual building costs and the value 
of the property as shown by calculating the yield according to 
1939 rents. The State subsidy took the shape of a supplementary 
loan free of interest and amortisation charges, and for this purpose 
a total of 25 million crowns was allocated for the financial years 
1941-42 and 1942-43. 
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It is obvious that when the State in this way committed itself 
with regard to by far the greater part of the production of dwellings, 
it had to obtain power to ensure that the subsidy was not abused. 
An important Government department which handles these subsidy 
and control activities has grown up, namely, the State Building 
Loan Office. It is now possible to assess the results of the 1942 
measures. To judge from the building that has been begun, the 
loans that have been granted, and the applications received, it is 
expected that the net production of dwellings will be about 22,000. 
If this expectation is realised, the result can be described as on the 
whole satisfactory. 

It may be of interest to give an idea of the amounts devoted 
by the Government to this purpose during the emergency period. 
The following table shows the sums allocated by the Riksdag 
during the years 1940 to 1942. 


TABLE II. STATE EXPENDITURE ON HOUSING, 1940-1942 
(thousand crowns) 











Financial] year 
Item 
1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 

Third mortgage loans (20-25 % 

of value of property, 35% 

for one-family houses) 21,000! 60,000 25,000 
Supplementary loans (90-95% 

of additional cost) -— 10,0002 15,000 
Loans for houses for large 

families 20,000 20,000 17,500 
Rent reductions for large fami- 

lies 2,400 3,250 4,500 
Grants for pensioners’ homes 500 3,000 3,000 
Improvement of rural housing: 

Grants 3,750 20,000 5,000 

Loans 6,0004 22,000 — 
Loans for agricultural workers’ — 

dwellings 3,000 -- 




















1 Including 11 million crcwns in the supplementary budget. *? Supplementary budget. 3 Includ- 
ing 500,000 crowns in the supplementary budget. 4 Including | miliion crowns in the supplementary 
budget. 


THE EMPLOYMENT MARKET 


Wartime conditions have meant substantial changes in the 
employment market. A large proportion of the young men have 
been called up for military service, and the expansion of armaments 
has absorbed man-power. But the expansion of defence is not the 
only factor which has produced changes. The degree of welfare 
that Sweden had reached was dependent, among other things, 
on a relatively free foreign trade. Its large forestry industries, for 
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example, worked with practically the whole world as their market. 
Sweden exchanges their products for things that it lacks or can 
produce only with difficulty. These include in the first place oil 
and coal. When as a result of the war Sweden lost touch with a 
large proportion of its export and import countries, it became 
necessary either to adjust the economic life of the country to the 
changed conditions or to accept a substantially lower standard. 
Obviously it was the first alternative that was tried. To the extent 
that the process of adjustment succeeded, an increase in the demand 
for labour could be counted on. If, however, the attempt to create 
substitute industries, etc., failed, the probability was that there 
would be employment difficulties or even severe unemployment. 

Now that we can look back on the past few years, developments 
appear to have been extraordinarily favourable. During the first 
months unemployment declined (leaving seasonal unemployment 
out of account); the chief reason was that, apart from the calling 
up of men for military service, economic life remained largely un- 
changed. This was followed by a period of growing unemployment 
when economic life was trying to find the way to adjust itself to 
changed conditions. This period of unemployment was aggravated 
by the stagnation of the building industry that occurred at the 
same time, as described above. Then followed the last period; the 
process of adjustment is practically completed, the building indus- 
try is overcoming its difficulties, and labour is beginning to run 
short. The chief problem during this last period has been to get 
enough labour for the forests in order to make up for the sharp 
decline in imports of coal and oil. The demand for fuel is of course 
particularly marked when industry is working more or less normally. 

For a more precise indication of the dates of the above periods, 
one may perhaps venture to use the figures of unemployment in 
the trade unions, taking the monthly figures for the last peace 
year (September 1938-August 1939) as the base. As compared 
with that year, the trade union figures show a decline in unemploy- 
ment from September 1939 to January 1940, and then increased 
unemployment until August 1941. After that month the unemploy- 
ment figures again decline. 

It has already been pointed out that at present it is the man- 
power requirements of the forestry industry which must be met 
in the first place. The extent to which these have grown with the 
emergency is shown by the fact that whereas during the 1941-42 
season about 341% million man-days were enough for the felling 
and carting of timber, during the 1942-43 season it is estimated 
that about 42 million man-days will be needed. But other branches 
of economic activity, too, show a high level of employment. The 
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important engineering industry, for example, employed 18 per 
cent. more workers in August 1942 than in September 1939. 

The following table shows the number of workers employed in 
various industrial groups as a percentage of the figures for Sep- 
tember 1939. 


TABLE III. INDEX-NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN PRINCIPAL 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
(Base: September 1939 = 100) 








| Industry August 1941 August 1942 
Mining and metal 104 110 
Iron and stone 80 88 
Wood 76 75 
Paper and printing 76 83 
Food 101 101 
Textile and clothing 89 86 
Leather, hair and rubber 83 85 
Chemical 91 92 

All industrial groups 91 95 
Building and construction 64 71 

















These high employment figures in industry coincide with the 
heavy increase in the number of persons called up for military 
service and the increased demand for workers for the forests. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the situation is becoming strained and 
that different ways of obtaining man-power are having to be tried. 
The various possibilities are considered below. 


Extension of Hours of Work 


It has been suggested that something might be gained by extend- 
ing hours of work. Through an Emergency Powers Act of 14 June 
1940 the Government has authority to order, to the extent found 
necessary, that the provisions of the laws for the protection of 
workers and the limitation of hours of work shall not apply. 

Under this Emergency Powers Act there is thus a possibility 
of suspending, among other things, the Acts on hours of work and 
on holidays with pay. In fact, very little use has been made of 
these powers. The principal steps taken have been the suspension 
of the Act on hours of work in agriculture during the summer of 
1940, and the granting of a considerable number of exceptions to 
the prohibition against the employment of women at night. 

In general, owing to the provisions for exceptions they con- 
tain, the hours of work laws have proved sufficiently elas- 
tic for the wartime difficulties to be overcome without any 
need for amending the laws themselves. There has undoubtedly 
been some extension of hours of work, but it is being kept within 
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reasonable limits. According to an enquiry made by the Social 
Board, the average working week in November 1941 was 47 hours, 
as compared, for instance, with 47.2 hours in 1937. 


Training of Labour Reserves for Industry 


Less use appears to have been made of this method than might 
have been expected. Woman-power has been drawn on, however, 
for a series of important social tasks. For example, much air- 
raid wardens’ work has been taken in hand by women, thus making 
it possible to set free male staff. The training of female labour 
reserves is at present in progress. 


Labour Transfers 


Great efforts have been made to organise the transfer of labour 
from non-essential branches of activity. The aim has been to 
follow the voluntary principle as far as possible. In practically 
all large undertakings the State tries to bring about the creation 
of so-called national working teams, composed of workers who are 
suitable for forestry work. These teams are employed in the forests 
for a few months, and then return to their former industry. During 
their work in the forests, they are paid special bonuses, in addition 
to the ordinary forestry worker’s wage. For the heads of families 
the bonuses may reach quite substantial amounts, as will appear 
from the following figures, relating to a worker in the engineering 
industry in Stockholm with a wife and three children to support. 
He can claim the following daily allowances: 





Crowns 

Removal allowance 1.50 
Extra removal allowance 2.50 
Allowance for wife 2.00 
Allowance for three children 3.00 
Total 9.00 


In exceptional cases and after a means test, a rent allowance 
may also be paid. It should be pointed out, however, that most 
of the workers who volunteer for forestry work are young and do 
not have large families to support. 


Control of Employment 


A somewhat more drastic measure is the compulsory recourse 
to the employment exchanges which has been in force for the peat 
industry since 2 June 1942 and for the building industry since 8 
July 1942. The compulsion does not mean that a particular job 
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must be accepted, but that a person who wants a building job must 
apply for it through a public employment exchange. If at the time 
of his application there is a shortage of workers in forestry or agri- 
culture, the exchange can tell him that it will send him not to 
building but to forestry work. If he refuses, he may accept a job, 
for instance, in the engineering industry, but he may not get work 
in the building industry. 

If the system were applied in practice as outlined above, it 
is clear that the building industry would be paralysed as long as 
there was a shortage of forestry workers. In fact, however, there is 
so much important construction work being done, for instance, 
for defence, for housing purposes, for essential industries, for road 
building, etc., that in the present circumstances it must be described 
as of equal importance with forestry work. The result is that 
certain building work has been placed on the same level as forestry 
work, and for the present this essential building work is so exten- 
sive that the forests have not obtained much additional labour from 
the building industry. The chief function of the system of com- 
pulsory recourse to the exchanges is to have made it possible to 
ration the short supplies of labour and raw materials for such 
building as has been found necessary and to let the rest wait. The 
system was introduced in virtue of the National Service Act of 30 
December 1939.! 


Compulsory Labour Service 


Under the National Service Act much more far-reaching meas- 
ures than the above-mentioned system of compulsory recourse 
to the employment exchanges can be applied. It is possible to 
provide that persons may not leave the employment in which they 
are engaged. Workers can be directed to a particular employment. 
So far it has been possible to avoid making this use of the Act, but 
with one exception. In order to obtain medical staff needed for the 
special hospitals created in connection with defence, recourse has 
been had to the National Service Act. The authorities are at present 
considering whether it will be necessary to make use of the Act as 
a direct means of controlling employment. 


CONCLUSION 


The above account will have shown that Swedish social policy 
has not been able to avoid being influenced in some measure by 
the present emergency conditions. This should not be taken to 
mean that there has had to be any substantial going back on what 


= Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX XIII, No. 13, 25 Mar. 1940, 
p. 299, 
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had previously been done to increase the citizen’s feeling of security 
against the various risks to which he is exposed. The foundation 
which has been laid for a Social Sweden has been found to stand 
the test. But the crisis has yielded experience which is bound to 
be of importance for a long time to come. The action taken with 
regard to housing, for instance, cannot be a temporary matter, 
to be wound up as soon as possible after the emergency is past. 
Perhaps we are here gradually creating the standards that are 
needed to give stability and backbone to what is maybe our princi- 
pal key industry. 

During the emergency the social policy of the public authorities 
has been focused more than ever before on the family and on 
children. In every case the assistance given to the families of men 
called up for defence service: unemployment insurance, sickness 
benefit, removal allowances, food discount cards, has been devised 
in such a way as to place persons with dependants, and especially 
those with many children, in a much more favourable position 
than single persons. It is impossible that what has been done 
here should be forgotten when once the emergency is over. Un- 
doubtedly, Swedish social policy will pay much more attention to 
the family than it used to do, partly also for demographic reasons. 
The uneasiness due to the low birth rate figures has revived interest 
in population questions in this country. A new committee of en- 
quiry is at present at work on the subject, and one of its tasks will 
be to apply the lessons of wartime experience to the social action 
of the future. 

















The Recruitment of French Labour 
for Germany 


By 1941, and to an increasing degree after the spring of 1942, 
Germany’s pressing need of man-power was driving it to seek workers, 
and above all, trained workers, from the countries under its occupa- 
tion and control, and finally from France. Germany's requirements 
of France, though not based on any of the terms of the armistice, soon 
assumed the form of uncompromising demands and, as in all the 
other countries similarly affected, gave rise to serious difficulties. As 
a result, the activity of the French Government, both internal and 
external, has gravitated since June 1942 around the problem of supply- 
ing French workers for work 1n German factories, and France passed 
through one of the most difficult phases of the armistice period at that 
time. The transference of tens of thousands of workers from France 
to Germany has also raised a number of social problems, the elements 
and solution of which will repay consideration. 

The methods of persuasion, of pressure, and finally of coercion 
used to recruit the armies of workers needed for Germany’s war effort 
have naturally been more or less similar in all the countries under 
German occupation or control, although the proportion in which each 
has been applied has varied considerably from one territory or period 
to another, and according to the political relations which Germany 
wished to maintain with the national authorities of each territory 
and to the urgency of its need for labour at any given time. In the 
countries that have political ties with Germany, the German Govern- 
ment has operated through treaties which place on the Government 
of the workers’ own country the onus of recruiting and supplying 
the agreed quotas. The postition of France ts exceptional in that 
until 11 November 1942 only part of French territory was occupied, 
and the French Government constantly claimed the right, based on 
its policy of collaboration with the Government of the Reich, to organise 
the recruitment of workers by such methods as it saw fit over the whole 
country. Thus the mobtlisation of French labour for Germany 1s 
carried out under peculiar conditions which are reflected both in the 
forms and in the results of the recruitment. 

The recruitment of French labour for Germany, begun in 1941, 
was widely extended in 1942 at the express demand of the German 
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Government. How this problem arose, tts nature, the difficulties to 
which it has given rise, developments up to November 1942, the argu- 
ments advanced by the French Government in presenting and justify- 
ing Germany's demands, the methods of recruitment and transference, 
the position of the expatriated workers, and the results obtained, these 
are the questions with which the present article deals. 


THe PROBLEM OF LABOUR RECRUITMENT 


HE maintenance of Germany’s war effort at the pace set by 

military events demands intense industrial activity in which the 
human factor plays a predominant part. Since the opening of the 
Russian campaign, strategic developments on the eastern front 
have forced the Reich to make incessant inroads into its reserves 
of man-power in order to reinforce the fighting troops, thereby 
substantially reducing the number of German workers employed 
on the industrial front at a time when the demand for the muni- 
tions of war is ceaselessly growing. In April 1942 it was estimated 
that out of an occupied male population of twenty-five million, 
between ten and twelve million were in the armed forces, and the 
proportion has undoubtedly risen since that date. 

In order both to fill the gaps made by the call-up and to in- 
crease the industrial labour force still further so as to keep abreast 
of Anglo-American war production, Germany urgently needs an 
ever growing number of workers. Above all, skilled and specialised 
workers are needed; for the production of tanks, aeroplanes, arms, 
trucks, submarines, and other war equipment requires the in- 
tensive and steady operation of elaborate and highly perfected 
machinery which cannot be entrusted to any but experienced 
hands. To find this labour Germany is combing the whole of Europe, 
both within its own frontiers and in the countries allied to it or 
under its occupation or control. 

By a series of vigorous measures all available German labour 
has been integrated into the war industries. The production of 
consumption goods industries not directly related to the war effort 
has been cut down by over two-thirds, rationalisation has been 
brought to a high pitch in every field, and the execution of all 
schemes of peacetime interest has been prohibited. The workers 
released by these measures have been sent into war industries, 
while both the war industries and the other branches of produc- 
tion have been reinforced by large contingents of women, of men 
over retiring age and pensioners, of juveniles, and even of children 
for certain kinds of work. 

Furthermore, in order to obtain the maximum output from 
all these workers, the restrictions on hours of work have been abolish- 
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ed and a minimum working week of fifty-six hours without a 
Saturday or Sunday rest has been introduced. 

But even these drastic measures have proved inadequate. 
The Government has had to draw on another source of labour 
within Germany’s own frontiers—the prisoners of war, of whom 
several million have been put to work in factories or on farms. 
Finally, Germany has had to turn increasingly to foreign workers, 
nearly six million of whom were employed in German undertakings 
at the end of September 1942. Labour was first sought from all 
the countries within the German sphere of influence. Italy, in 
particular, has supplied several hundred thousand workers, but 
others have come from Finland, Bulgaria, Hungary, Slovakia, 
Rumania, and Spain. Lastly, recruitment has been organised in 
all the countries under German control or occupation, where most 
industries are in fact already working for Germany. No idle labour 
is tolerated anywhere; all have to be drawn into the German war 
effort. Thus hundreds of thousands of workers have been sent 
from Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg, 
France, Poland, the occupied eastern territories, Serbia, Croatia, 
and Greece to German factories and building sites. 

Ever since the beginning of 1941 Germany had been seeking 
industrial labour in France, but it was in the spring of 1942 that 
it began to press the French Government to supply an increasing 
number of workers for German factories, and in particular of trained 
workers, for, to quote Counsellor Gottschiek of the German Em- 
bassy in Paris, “‘labourers we can find everywhere, but what we 
need is workers of high quality, who are particularly numerous in 
France’. 

The German Government justified its demands on political 
grounds. France was to be associated in the struggle against Bol- 
shevism and in the task of building a new Europe. ‘‘We ask France 
for a pledge of solidarity: its labour’, said Minister Rahn of the 
German Embassy in Paris. And Dr. Heidenger, Director of the 
Franco-German Economic Services, put the position as follows: 

Germany is at grips with Europe’s enemy. Its sons are fighting to annihilate 
that enemy and to establish a new Europe. . . Germany is bearing the brunt 
of the struggle. France will therefore be performing a noble task in following 
Mr. Pierre Laval’s lead and sending workers to our factories to replace those 
who are fighting on the battlefronts. 


Mr. Ritter, President of the German Labour Front, also pointed 
out that French workers who go to work in German factories ‘‘will 
help Germany in its fierce defence against Bolshevism by replacing 
the German workers who, weapons in hand, are fighting in distant 
Russia. Thus they will help to hasten the end of the war and the 
building of a new and powerful Europe.” 
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Even more of a realist was Dr. Michel, Chief of the German 
Military Administration in Paris and Director of the Economic 
Services attached to the German Command in France, who made 
the following statement in a newspaper article: 

As the war develops more and more into a conflict between vast spheres, it 
becomes increasingly necessary for the various parties to make the fullest possible 
contribution to the common effort according to their special conditions of pro- 
duction. The goal is clear: there must be no unused reserves or idle resources in 
occupied French territory. Like the other occupied territories, France can make 
its contribution to the continental war economy within the limits of its capacity 
and of the special characteristics of its productive forces.! 


In an appeal to French workers which gives the opinion of the 
occupation authorities on the problem of labour recruitment, there 
is the following passage: 

It is primarily the German soldiers and their allies who are fighting and 
shedding their blood for the military victory of Europe over Bolshevism. In view 
of the heavy sacrifices made by Germany, France too must make its contribution. 
It is its duty to join in the organisation of labour in Europe. France must march 
hand in hand with Germany, and the French worker must contribute his full | 
share. 


And a member of the Franco-German Committee, Rudolf 
Schmidt, expressed the same view as follows: 

It remains only to make the final effort in which every nation must participate 
in one way or another to the utmost of its capacity. Thus in the Europe of to- 
morrow, France will be called upon to take a place commensurate with its present 
efforts. 


The German demands were all the more insistent in that, owing 
to the depressed conditions in France, economic activity was at a 
low ebb and many workers were on short time. 

After the German Government had presented its demands, 
the problem of the recruitment of French labour for the Reich 
became acute. On the one side there was Germany, whose need of 
labour in general, and above all of trained workers, was pressing, 
urgent, and not to be denied. This labour Germany sought with 
the ruthless will of a country at war involved in a bitter struggle 
and in a position, as the victorious and occupying power, to impose 
its will on the French Government. Concessions on the substance 
of the demands were impossible, and in order to attain its ends the 
Reich was prepared to resort to coercive measures, with which it 
repeatedly threatened the French Government. Thus Minister 
Schleier of the German Embassy in Paris stated that: 


After the defeat of France, Germany, had not only shown itself free from 





1 Berliner Borsenzeitung, 7 Apr. 1942. 
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any spirit of hatred and revenge, but had given its former enemy the oppor- 
tunity of collaborating in the new Europe. This attitude did not, however, 
authorise France to stand apart from the conflict while other European nations 
were making stern sacrifices. 


The appeal published in the name of the occupation authorities 
was even more threatening. ‘It is in the highest interests of France 
to avoid new and painful military operations on its soil and to 
spare itself fresh catastrophes.”’ 

The French Government took note of these threats and made 
no attempt to conceal the gravity of the situation. In October 
1942, Mr. Laval made it clear that the recruitment of labour for 
Germany would have to be carried out swiftly “if certain measures 
of compulsion, which the French Government would be powerless 
to prevent, were to be avoided”’, and on pain of ‘“‘grave consequences 
for the whole nation’”’. 

At the same time, however, Mr. Laval consistently emphasised 
that in the long run coercive measures would be ineffective in 
France and that it would be preferable to use the method of volun- 
tary appeal, which he guaranteed would produce results as satis- 
factory as compulsion. He could not imagine ‘‘a French policeman 
laying hands on a French worker to send him to Germany’’. The 
occupation authorities also seemed to realise that the Reich would 
benefit more from labour which came voluntarily to work in German 
factories than from workers employed under compulsion. More- 
over, any solution of the problem by force would fatally com- 
promise the policy of ‘‘collaboration”’ to which the French Govern- 
ment had committed itself. Swayed by these considerations, the 
German authorities accepted Mr. Laval’s proposal to recruit workers 
on a voluntary basis in the first place, on the understanding that if 
the results proved inadequate, recourse would be had to compulsion. 

With this object in view, and to prove his point once and for all, 
Mr. Laval organised a vast propaganda campaign. But in spite 
of promises, in spite of the advantages offered, even in spite of 
threats, the vast majority of French workers failed to respond to the 
appeals which became more and more insistent and awaited coercive 
measures, while public opinion was deliberately hostile to this 
mobilisation of French labour for German war industry. 

This was the dramatic background of the grave and harrowing 
problem of the recruitment of French labour for Germany. It will 
be readily understood that the atmosphere in which it developed 
was charged with anxiety, as regards both the relations between 
the two Governments and the execution in France, although with- 
out the use of force, of the measures imposed by the French Govern- 
ment to give satisfaction to Germany. 
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Evolution of the Problem 


As stated above, the German authorities informed the French 
Government as early as the beginning of 1941 that they intended 
to recruit workers in France for transference to Germany. 

Negotiations between the French Government and the occupa- 
tion authorities led to the adoption of measures which were set 
forth in a Circular of 29 March 1941, issued by the Secretary of 
State for Labour to prefects and distributed to divisional labour 
inspectors, directors of departmental employment offices, and 
directors of regional social insurance services.! The circular laid 
down the principles on whith recruitment was to be based: recruit- 
ment by German employment services, no compulsion, conditions 
of employment equivalent to those of German workers, no loss of 
seniority privileges or social insurance rights acquired by the worker 
in French undertakings, sickness benefit and temporary allowances 
guaranteed to the families of workers employed in Germany. In 
October 1941 an agreement concerning the social insurance status 
of workers employed in Germany was concluded between a re- 
presentative of the German Ministry of Labour and the French 
Secretary of State for Labour. It is estimated that about 140,000 
workers went to Germany under these conditions—temporarily at 
least, since several thousand of them did not stay but returned 
to France on one pretext or another. 

A year after these original agreements, an Act of 26 March 
1942 established a Service for French Labour in Germany responsi- 
ble for protecting the interests of French workers employed there. 

At the end of March 1942, the German Government, driven 
by its increasingly urgent need of labour, formally asked France 
for a contribution; 350,000 workers were demanded, including 
150,000 trained men, to be secured by requisition if necessary. 

It has been seen that Mr. Laval wished to give satisfaction to 
the German Government, but thought that he could do so without 
recourse to compulsion. This led to extensive negotiations with 
the occupation authorities, designed to gain time in order to prepare 
public opinion for the application of increasingly severe measures. 
But these measures never produced the desired effect. Thence- 
forward the problem of recruiting French labour for Germany 
threatened to create complications both internally and in the 
sphere of Franco-German relations. 

At the end of April 1942 the occupation authorities took steps 
to extend hours of work in the occupied zone?, in order to release 





1 This Circular was treated as confidential and was not published in the 
official bulletin of the Secretariat of State for Labour until 1 Apr. 1942. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, pp. 420-432: 
“The Regulation of Hours of Work in France”. 
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workers, some of whom, it was hoped, would sign contracts for 
work in Germany. At the same time, repeated and increasingly 
insistent demands were addressed to the French Government. 

During the second half of May, Mr. Laval had a great many 
interviews with the occupation authorities and also consulted the 
Economic Council. At the end of the month the Government 
decided on a new policy by which it hoped to meet Germany’s 
demands. The measures proposed were explained by Mr. Laval 
to the chairmen of the economic organisation committees on 30 
May and to the representatives of the workers’ organisations on 
7 June. What was contemplated was a scheme of industrial re- 
organisation involving the concentration of production, coupled 
with the extension of hours of work; this would have the immediate 
effect of throwing out of employment a large number of workers 
who, having neither work nor unemployment relief, would thereby 
be forced to go to work in Germany.! 

At the beginning of June 1942 an agreement was made with 
Dr. Sauckel, the German General Controller of Labour, under 
which France undertook to supply Germany, before 15 September 
and by voluntary recruitment, with the required workers, including 
150,000 trained men. In return, the French Government secured 
the temporary release of a number of prisoners, for a limited period, 
which might, however, be prolonged. For several months it was 
thought that this system of releasing prisoners was to be organised 
on the basis of exchanging one worker for one prisoner, whereas 
in reality the ratio was one prisoner to three trained workers. 

In a speech broadcast on 20 June, Mr. Laval revealed some 
of the terms of these agreements; he appealed to the workers to 
co-operate in securing the release of the prisoners, and hinted 
clearly at the gravity of the position in which Germany’s demands 
had placed the country. 

Thenceforward an unremitting propaganda campaign was 
carried on to speed up what amounted in fact to the mobilisation 
of French labour for German war industry. 

On 6 July Mr. Laval issued a circular letter to the chairmen and 
directors of the economic organisation committees, asking them 
to explain on his behalf to engineers, employees, technical staff, 
and workers the reasons why, as fellow-Frenchmen and fellow- 
workers, they should volunteer for work in Germany and so secure 
the release of the prisoners. Once again he stressed the gravity 
of the economic position, and pointed out that the success of the 
scheme of voluntary recruitment for employment in Germany 
would enable the French Government to carry out, on its own 


1 Ibid., p. 430. 
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initiative and authority, the industrial concentration and occupa- 
tional redistribution of labour that circumstances demanded. On 
the same day he repeated his appeal to the workers through the 
delegates of the departmental workers’ federations. 

Meanwhile, the concentration of French industry was proceeding 
side by side with the extension of hours of work. The closing down 
of factories and lengthening of working hours were to release workers 
who, without employment or any chance of obtaining it, and with- 
out means, would, it was hoped, of their own volition ask to be 
sent to work in Germany. 

On 11 August a ceremony was organised at Compiégne to 
celebrate the arrival of the first trainload of prisoners of war re- 
leased under the exchange scheme. This train crossed another 
carrying French workers to Germany. In a speech delivered on 
this occasion, Mr. Laval, before renewing his appeal to the workers, 
made public some of the other terms of the agreement, including 
the fact that the departure of 150,000 trained workers for Germany 
would free 50,000 prisoners. The President of the German Labour 
Front, Mr. Ritter, urged the need for speedier recruiting of French 
workers for Germany. 

In fact, not more than 17,000 trained workers were recruited 
between 1 June and 1 September, leaving a balance of 133,000 
to be secured in the fortnight remaining before the expiry of the 
specified time limit. The almost complete failure of the voluntary 
recruitment scheme had to be faced. This failure was apparently 
foreseen by the German authorities, who concluded that to obtain 
the required results they would have to substitute their own methods 
for those of the French Government. On 22 August 1942 an Order’ 
was issued by Dr. Sauckel giving the occupation authorities power 
to requisition labour directly in all occupied territories for employ- 
ment in Germany. Hours of work were uniformly lengthened to 
54 in the week, and, above all, the control of labour was virtually 
withdrawn from employers and from the labour inspectorate and 
transferred to the occupation authorities. 

Mr. Laval, who had not been informed of this measure before- 
hand, and who had consistently urged the German authorities 
to leave the transference of labour to Germany on a voluntary 
basis in exchange for the release of prisoners, claimed a special 
position for France mong the conquered countries in virtue of 
his previous negotiations ard of this policy of exchange. He de- 
manded and secured that the Order should not be applied either 
in occupied France, in the prohibited zone, or in the Departments 
of the Nord and Pas-de-Calais, which had been attached for ad- 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, pp. 732-733. 
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ministrative purposes to the military zone of Brussels.1 But the 
French Government undertook ‘“‘to take the measures necessary 
to supply the labour demanded by Germany”’. This labour, and 
in particular the 133,000 trained workers who had still not been 
recruited, were to have left, or to have been ready to leave, for 
Germany by 15 October. To make this possible, and without 
abandoning the principle of voluntary engagement in exchange 
for the release of prisoners, the French Government resorted to a 
system of ‘‘nomination’’ and asked the workers affected to accept 
“the duty imposed upon them’’. Those who responded to this 
‘“‘appeal”’ would be entitled to special privileges, while vague 
penalties were threatened against any who failed in their duty. 
A period of crisis ensued, during which meetings of the Council 
of Ministers and inter-departmental discussions followed thick 
and fast to determine internal policy and frame the necessary 


measures. 

On 4 September 1942 the Government promulgated an Act 
concerning the redistribution of labour? intended to furnish the 
necessary means of exerting sufficient pressure on the workers to 
induce them to sign contracts with German firms, without actually 
abandoning the voluntary principle. Under this Act a large 
group of Frenchmen became liable to carry out any work that the 


Government considered necessary in the higher interests of the 
nation. Heads of undertakings might be required to form teams 
of workers. The Act abolished freedom of employment by establish- 
ing control of engagement and discharge, introduced compulsory 
labour, and made employers responsible for organising technical 
retraining. The necessary administrative measures, which were to 
be laid down by Decree, were issued soon afterwards, while two 
further Acts, dated 26 September and 2 October, conferred special 
privileges on workers who signed contracts for Germany. 

According to Mr. Bichelonne, Secretary of State for Industry, 
the Act of 4 September 1942 lays the obligation to work on every 
Frenchman. ‘This notion of obligation’’, he explained, ‘‘is an appeal 
to his sense of honour. The country as a whole appoints him to 
carry out a job. If he does not obey, his name will be reported to 
the Government, which will not fail to pass sentence on this neglect 
of duty, for the Frenchman who defaults must be made to realise 
that he has broken the laws of the community.” 





1 It was explained in a semi-official communiqué that ‘‘the Head of the French 
Government has thus prevented military law in all its harshness from bearing 
down on our people. In accordance with the constant aim which governs his 
whole policy he has also avoided the division of France into two zones from being 
confirmed, to the detriment of our moral unity, by a difference in the treatment 


of labour.” 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 78. 
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This measure produced reactions in the international sphere. 
For example, Mr. Cordell Hull, Secretary of the United States State 
Department, informed Mr. Henry-Haye, French Ambassador in 
Washington, that the mass despatch of French workers to Germany 
would be regarded as aid to an enemy of the United States, and 
therefore as incompatible with France’s international obligations. 

In pursuance of the Act of 4 September 1942, the registration 
of workers and the organisation of teams of workers in the factories 
was begun immediately. But neither the arguments of propaganda, 
the privileges conferred by the law, nor yet the threat of penalties, 
could induce all the nominated workers to go. 

The time limit was running out, and Germany’s demands had 
still not been met. The German authorities were growing impatient 
and were preparing coercive measures. On 8 October Mr. Laval 
addressed two meetings, the first consisting of some 250 indus- 
trialists and heads of undertakings and the second of ‘‘trade union 
leaders” and “heads of occupational organisations’. He reminded 
his hearers of the circumstances in which he had had to make the 
agreements with Dr. Sauckel and described the results so far 
obtained. In order that the release of the prisoners might be speeded 
up, that the workers might secure the advantages offered them, 
that certain measures of compulsion which the French Government 
was not in a position to avert might not be applied, and that France 
might reap the political and moral benefits which the Head of 
the Government was entitled to expect if the workers went to 
Germany voluntarily, it was essential and urgent that the recruit- 
ment of labour should be rapidly completed. At both these meetings 
Mr. Laval left in no doubt the obligation on the nominated workers 
and technical staff to go to Germany and the grave consequences 
that would ensue if his appeal were disregarded. 

On the following day, 9 October, Mr. Laval informed the Council 
of Ministers of his conversations with the occupation authorities, 
stressing their gravity and importance. These conversations had 
related to “the necessity of speeding up the recruitment of labour 
for Germany, with which is linked the release of the prisoners’. 
He laid special emphasis on “the urgent effort required, in the 
general interest, to ensure the national success of current opera- 
tions’’. 

This theme was developed by propaganda, which tried to 
persuade the workers that it was not only to the national interest 
and to the interest of the prisoners that they should agree to go to 
work in Germany, but also to their own personal interest and to 
that of their families, since if they went otherwise than as volunteers, 
neither they nor their families would be entitled to the advantages 
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then offered. Semi-official spokesmen of the Government directed 
veiled threats at the unoccupied zone, ‘‘which is not as free as is 
sometimes thought’”’. 

On 15 October the quota of workers demanded by Germany 
had not been secured. Demonstrations were reported fairly gener- 
ally from a number of industrial centres. The departure of some 
parties which had been fixed for about that time had to be post- 
poned, while in the occupied zone many workers who had been 
forced to go by the occupation authorities held demonstrations, 
protesting that they were not “‘volunteers’”’. 

A new propaganda campaign was launched, this time with 
the direct participation of the occupation authorities. On 18 
October the press and radio reproduced an appeal to French 
workers which ‘“‘expressed the opinion of the occupation authorities 
on the problem of the release of prisoners and the recruitment of 
labour’’. 

Finally, on 20 October, another broadcast appeal was made by 
Mr. Laval, in which he revealed that over 100,000 additional 
skilled workers had still to go to Germany in order to fulfil the 
undertakings entered into by the French Government. He said 
that the Government was determined “‘not to tolerate either in- 
dividual or concerted resistance on the part of workers or employers 
who, heedless of national interests, remained deaf to its appeal’’. 
He ended by summoning the workers to ‘‘obey the Government’s 
orders’’. At the same time, he warned them of the coercive meas- 
ures which might be taken by Germany. They were faced with 
the alternative of either accepting a contract with the material 
advantages it entailed, or being requisitioned for forced labour 
in Germany. 

The Head of the Government also stated that if rather more 
than 100,000 trained workers were prepared to leave their homes— 
a tacit admission that fewer than 30,000 had volunteered since 
September—the wives of French prisoners of war could join their 
husbands in Germany provided they took employment there. 
This would make a further contribution to Germany’s labour 
force. 

On 23 October, Mr. Laval informed the Council of Ministers 
that the labour required by Germany would be recruited as to 
three-quarters in the occupied zone and as to one-quarter in the 
unoccupied zone, in accordance with the relative strength of the 
labour force in the factories of the two zones. 

A few days later, on 29 October, the Director of Propaganda 
broadcast a speech in which he frankly stated the harsh facts of 
the position with regard to the recruitment of labour for Germany. 
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Germany at war, he said, needs labour. Just as its enemies are drawing on 
the full resources of their empires, spread over every continent, so Germany is 
forced to exploit the raw materials and labour of Europe, which lies under the 
domination of its arms. No one can wonder that it should yield to necessity, nor 
that it should take advantage of its conquests to ensure its own salvation. Nor 
can it be denied that our own country, beaten and disarmed, has no means of 
resisting the will of the occupying power. 


On the following day Mr. Bichelonne, Secretary of State for 
Industry, declared that the Government “‘had not had and would not 
have recourse to force”, but that if the unoccupied zone did not 
supply its fixed quota, that quota would be imposed on the occupied 
zone. ‘‘Every worker who defaults in the unoccupied zone will 
cause the departure of a worker in the occupied zone who is older 
or has more family responsibilities than he.’’ Moreover, districts 
which did not supply their quota of workers could not hope for 
the return of their prisoners. 

It seems that a further extension of the time limit, up to 30 
November, was granted to the Head of the French Government 
to fulfil his undertakings. 


The Government's Case for Sending Workers to Germany 


The reasons put forward by the French Government, and 
repeated by the propaganda services, to justify the sending of 
French labour to Germany in the eyes both of the workers them- 
selves and of French public opinion are as many as they are various. 
There was the social argument of the fight against unemployment; 
the occupational argument that workers and technicians would 
have the opportunity of keeping up and even improving their 
skill; the political argument of the desirability of Franco-German 
understanding and of collaboration in the struggle against Bolshe- 
vism and in the building of a new Europe; and lastly, the moral 
and sentimental argument in favour of the release of prisoners 
of war. 


Unemployment. 


This was the first argument, used at the beginning of 1941, 
when Germany began to recruit labour in France. ‘Germany is 
helping to reduce unemployment in France by giving French 
workers the opportunity of working in Germany”, is the way 
this argument was put in instructions issued to the French mayors 
in March 1941. 


Technical Experience. 


One of the propaganda themes was that by signing contracts 
to go and work at a steady pace in German factories French 
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workers, who were mostly on short time at home and were in danger 
of losing their skill, would gain the opportunity of keeping up and 
even of improving their technical qualifications. Workers, foremen, 
and engineers would be bound to benefit from their contact with 
German techniques and to gain valuable experience in their trades 
during their stay in Germany. French workers would thus have 
the opportunity of making the tour of Europe, the Europe of to- 
morrow, as they once used to make the tour of France. 


Collaboration. 


The policy of collaboration to which the French Government 
has committed itself implies that France is on Germany’s side. “I 
hope for the victory of Germany”’, said Mr. Laval in a broadcast 
which aroused intense feeling both at home and abroad. Once 
this principle had been proclaimed, it was only logical for the 
Head of the French Government to redouble his efforts to give 
practical expression to the policy of closer collaboration defined in 
his speech. 


Franco-German Understanding. 


It was argued that the presence in Germany of a French work- 
ing community which would get to know the German working 
community better would have a desirable influence in promoting 
Franco-German understanding and the resumption of normal 
and trustful relations between the two countries. 


The Struggle Agatnst Bolshevism. 


As stated earlier in this article, this was one of the arguments 
advanced by the Germans to justify their demand for labour. It 
was taken up with emphasis by French propaganda, and on several 
occasions Mr. Laval himself stressed the necessity of helping 
Germany in its fight against Bolshevism. ‘I hope for the victory 
of Germany, because otherwise to-morrow Bolshevism will establish 
itself everywhere in Europe’’, he said, and on another occasion: 

The whole continent is bracing its energies in an immense struggle against the 
most formidable of the forces of destruction. In the gigantic task which is being 


carried out for the benefit of the European community, Frenchmen must play 
their part by their work in France and beyond its frontiers. 


The Building of a New Europe and France’s Position in the Future 
Peace Negotiations. 


France, it was said, could not stand by passive and indifferent 
in face of the enormous sacrifices Germany was making to build 
up a Europe in which France would have to take its place. That 
place must be earned by French labour. What France had lost 
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by its arms, its workers could regain by their tools. When peace 
was signed and the new Europe organised, France would have 
the right to speak if it co-operated loyally in the rebuilding of 
Europe by the labour of its workers. The employment of French 
workers in Germany would place France in a more favourable 
position to take part in the future peace negotiations and would 
facilitate the Government’s task. 


The Release of Prisoners of War. 


As already stated, the Head of the French Government obtained 
a promise from the German Government in June 1942 that in 
exchange for the sending of trained workers to Germany some 
of the French prisoners of war would be released. This release was 
conditional, however, since the prisoners were given temporary 
leave subject to renewal. If 150,000 trained workers went to work 
in Germany, 50,000 prisoners would be repatriated. Later, it was 
agreed that a first batch of 5,000 prisoners would be freed as soon 
as 15,000 trained workers arrived in Germany. Further negotiations 
led to the adoption of the ratio which was ultimately applied, 
that is, the repatriation of 1,000 prisoners for every 5,000 trained 
workers. This scheme for the exchange of prisoners was regarded 
by Mr. Laval as an argument of great moral and sentimental 
force which would do much to persuade workers to go to Germany. 
The argument was fully exploited by propaganda. It was urged 
that the hopes to which the agreements of June 1942 had given 
rise in the prisoners’ camps and in their homes could not be dis- 
appointed. The workers, and especially those who before France’s 
defeat had been released from military service for special jobs 
in factories, could not now shirk their duty of loyalty to their 
mates, and the nation was entitled to rely on them to perform it. 

Nevertheless, these official arguments, given great publicity 
by the controlled press and radio and by all the other methods 
used, in each department, by the administrative authorities and 
official propaganda services, do not seem to have made much im- 
pression on public opinion, or to have produced any material results. 


REGULATION OF THE RECRUITMENT AND TRANSFERENCE 
oFr LABOUR 


The recruitment of labour for Germany and the transference 
of the workers called for a system of regulation which was laid down 
by agreement between the French authorities and the occupation 
authorities or by measures taken separately by one or other of the 
two. These regulations deal in particular with measures for the 
release of labour, the system of recruitment, the operation of the 
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system, the organisation of propaganda, the organisation of depart- 
ures, and the special position of young workers. 


Measures for the Release of Labour 


Up to 1942 the German employment offices in France were able 
to find recruits among a number of French or foreign workers who 
were either unemployed or were tempted from their employment 
by the high wages offered in Germany. 

From the spring of 1942 onward, however, recruitment fell off 
very considerably, all the available trained labour willing to transfer 
having been exhausted. In spite of this, the German authorities 
were determined to speed up recruitment, since 350,000 more work- 
ers, including 150,000 trained men, were needed. In order to satisfy 
these demands, the French Government was obliged in June 1942 
to take steps to release labour and thus to widen the field of recruit- 
ment. These measures could be justified on technical grounds, 
since many undertakings had cut down their activity and were 
working short time owing to the shortage of raw materials, power, 
lubricants, and transport facilities. 

The example was set by the occupation authorities. On 22 April 
1942 the German Military Command in France issued an Order 
providing that minimum hours might be fixed for undertakings of 
all kinds and that the whole staff must be employed full time during 
the hours so fixed. Through the inspector of man-power and em- 
ployment the head of the undertaking must at once inform the 
competent German authorities of the number and classes of workers 
to be released in consequence of the introduction of the minimum 
working hours.'!' The application of the Order might be delegated 
to the competent French authorities. 

At the end of May Mr. Laval, in explaining the man-power 
policy just adopted by the Government, referred to two measures 
which would secure the release of workers to be used “‘either within 
the country or abroad’’. These measures were industrial reorganisa- 
tion and the extension of hours of work. 

With regard to the reorganisation of production, the Govern- 
ment merely had to apply the Act on this subject promulgated on 
17 December 1941. This Act provides that a scheme of industrial 
reorganisation involving the temporary closing down of certain 
factories may be drawn up and carried out by order of the Secretary 





' A few days later, on 29 April 1942, the occupation authorities issued a further 
Order making it compulsory for heads of undertakings to supply information 
to any German authorities carrying out economic enquiries. For the purposes 
of the Order an economic enquiry is deemed to include any investigation of econo- 
mic and social facts and events, provided that it is carried out on a uniform plan 
for consulting the undertakings through ad hoc questionnaires. Cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 430. 
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of State for Industry in any branches of industry where it may be 
necessary to secure the redistribution of labour. Factories which 
remain in operation may be required to make up any surplus ma- 
terials released by the concentration scheme, to order and at special 
rates. The Secretary of State for Industry may order the factories 
which are closed down to be granted an allowance payable by the 
organising committee of the appropriate branch of industry, which 
will be empowered to collect a levy from the operating factories 
for the purpose. The allowance must cover all or part of the financial 
charges on the loan capital, amortisation charges, the cost of super- 
vision, general upkeep of the premises and equipment and overhaul 
of machinery, marketing and management expenses, and all the 
general costs necessary to keep the undertaking in being. 

A semi-official press commentary on this measure notes that 
“some of the staff of the suspended undertakings will be thrown 
out of employment and will have to be used on public works’’. 
At that time, therefore, it was evidently intended to solve the man- 
power problem on a strictly national basis. 

Events took a changed course in the spring of 1942, however, 
and the Act of 17 December 1941 was ultimately applied for a 
different purpose. While a large number of factories were to be 
closed down, the remainder were advised to carry out ‘‘a kind of 
internal concentration by trying to use their staff, equipment, and 
raw materials to better purpose’. In this connection the Secretary 
of State for Industry stated: ‘‘This reorganisation will result in 
freeing large numbers of workers, but there will be work, and 
useful work, for them. Workers who are thrown out of employment 
in this way will find work, according to their own preference, in 
agriculture, in the mines, or in Germany, where those of them who 
are technicians will be sure not to lose their skill’. Thus the man- 
power problem was no longer being considered on a national plane 
only, since the released workers were to be employed not only at 
home but abroad, and in particular, in Germany. 

Soon afterwards it became known that 1,300 undertakings 
(most of them in the textile industry), employing some 20,000 
workers, had been closed down. The discharged workers were, 
however, quickly absorbed by other factories run on more modern 
and rationalised lines and with sufficient orders on hand. In these 
factories weekly hours of work were increased from twenty-four 
to forty. According to statements by the Secretary of State for 
Industry, 3,700 undertakings employing between 40,000 and 50,000 
workers had been affected by the concentration scheme by the 
middle of September 1941, and it was to be extended to a further 
4,000 very shortly. 
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Side by side with the application of the Act of 17 December 
1941, which aimed at concentrating production in the most efficient 
and prosperous undertakings, the French Government also planned 
to extend hours of work in order that the undertakings which con- 
tinued to operate might work at full capacity and that the workers 
might retain their skill. The lengthening of hours of work was to be 
accompanied by an automatic increase in earnings. 

The measures to extend hours of work were taken at the end of 
June. An Order of 24 June 1942 rescinded all the prefectorial 
orders issued in pursuance of the Act of 13 August 1940 fixing hours 
of work at less than forty in the week. In order to spread the avail- 
able employment over as many workers as possible, the Act of 
13 August 1940 had empowered prefects to fix a lower limit for 
hours of work than that resulting from the general regulations in 
force, namely, forty hours in the week as a general rule. A fair 
number of Orders had been issued under this Act, some of which 
were still in force. The effect of the Order of 24 June 1942 was 
therefore to restore the normal working week (in principle, forty 
hours) in all the industries in which it had been reduced. 

A further Order of 21 August 1942 extended the working week 
to forty-eight hours in all the metallurgical and metal-working 
industries in the unoccupied zone in which hours had not already 
been fixed by the Order of 19 July 1941, applicable in particular 
to the electro-metallurgical and electro-chemical industries. 


The Principle of Recruitment 


The recruitment of French labour for Germany has throughout 
been effected nominally on a voluntary basis. There have been 
many developments in the system, however, and it has passed 
through various stages from freedom to compulsion. In the begin- 
ning, and up to the end of August 1942, ‘‘volunteering’’ meant 
that the worker went to the employment office of his own accord, 
where he was informed of the conditions of engagement and of em- 
ployment and was free to accept or refuse the contract offered him 
on behalf of one or other German undertaking. Since the beginning 
of September 1942 volunteering has meant merely that the worker, 
in response to an appeal or even an order issued to him, signs vo- 
luntarily or under compulsion a contract binding him to the German 
undertaking to which he has been assigned. 

According to a circular concerning the recruitment of French 
workers for Germany issued by the Secretary of State for Labour 
on 29 March 1941, the occupation authorities ‘‘appeal only to 
French or foreign workers who will of their own accord accept work 
in Germany on the conditions offered”. The circular of 26 March 
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1942 again stressed that recruitment applied “only to workers who 
agree voluntarily to work under the conditions offered’. The agree- 
ments concluded in June 1942 concerning the recruitment of workers 
and the release of prisoners of war still maintained the voluntary 
principle, but from that time onward semi-official commentaries 
and statements by official spokesmen emphasised that Germany’s 
demands must be met by voluntary recruitment. This insistence 
no doubt implied that if voluntary recruitment proved inadequate, 
other measures, such as requisition or conscription, might be applied 
either by the French or by the German authorities. 

These fears were well-founded. Voluntary recruitment failed 
to produce the desired results, only 17,000 trained workers having 
offered their services between 1 June and 1 September, instead of 
the 150,000 promised by the French Government. Accordingly, 
the German authorities decided to have recourse to the requisition 
of labour in all occupied territories, including occupied France. 
This was the object of Dr. Sauckel’s Order of 22 August 1942, the 
consequences of which have already been described. Under the 
new agreement resulting from Mr. Laval’s negotiations with the 
occupation authorities, the French Government undertook to take 
the necessary steps to provide Germany with the labour so vitally 
needed. Another 133,000 trained workers had still to be found. 
To do this the Government worked out a system of “‘nomination” 
and asked the workers who received an “‘appeal’’—they were given 
the right to certain advantages but were threatened with penalties 
in the event of refusal—to accept “‘the duty imposed on them’’. 

This modification of the voluntary system resulted in the engage- 
ment of about 30,000 trained workers between 1 September and 
the middle of October, since in his speech on 20 October Mr. Laval 
mentioned that rather more than 100,000 trained workers would 
still have to consent to go abroad. In the course of this speech he 
repeated the threats of compulsion at which he had already hinted 
on 8 October, and even went so far as to use the expression ‘‘forced 
labour’’ if the workers on whom Germany was counting were not 
recruited within a very short time. The voluntary system still 
subsisted in name, but, as already stated, Mr. Laval asked the work- 
ers concerned to “obey the Government’s orders”. The appeal 
issued on behalf of the occupation authorities at the same time 
spoke of an “obligation” and asked the workers, “‘in order to avoid 
serious trouble, to report at once on receiving the notification, 
properly equipped, at the specified time and place’’. A few days 
later Paris newspapers published an announcement signed by the 
Commandant of Greater Paris concerning the departure on 21 and 22 
October of trains carrying French workers to Germany. This 
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announcement stated that ‘‘as the preparations for departure had 
to be made very quickly, some workers were unable to reach the 
station at the appointed time. They should therefore report on 
Saturday 24 October for immediate departure. Those who do not 
comply with these instructions will render themselves liable to the 
measures of compulsion of which they have already been in- 
formed.”’ 

It is clear from all this that little was left of the voluntary 
principle as originally established. 

To operate the voluntary system in the form in which it survived 
in September 1942, the Government needed some means of control 
over both employers and workers for the purpose of making “‘nomi- 
nations’, imposing the ‘“‘duty’’ of going to Germany, or securing 
obedience to its ‘‘orders’’. The Act of 4 September 1942 concerning 
the redistribution of labour, modelled on measures adopted by the 
German authorities both in Germany and in the occupied territories, 
fulfilled this purpose. This Act lays down the principle that while 
present circumstances continue the Government may require all 
citizens who satisfy the necessary conditions as to age and physical 
fitness to perform essential work. It provides, first, that all men 
over eighteen and not more than fifty years of age and all single 
women over twenty-one and not more than thirty-five years of age, 
provided that they are French nationals living in France, and that 
their physical fitness has been attested by a medical certificate, 
may be required to do any work considered essential by the Govern- 
ment in the higher interest of the nation. For this purpose the 
heads of all undertakings must comply with the instructions receiv- 
ed from the competent Secretary of State, especially as regards the 
formation of teams of workers. The significance of this requirement 
is explained below. 

The Act also lays down rules for engagement and dismissal 
and the voluntary termination of employment, intended to ensure 
that no worker, with or without the connivance of the employer, shall 
escape nomination for work in Germany by leaving or changing 
his job or by taking a job if he is unemployed. At the same time a 
check is kept on the worker’s skill. The provisions concerning 
engagements have been applied to undertakings covered by some 
sixty organising committees, including all branches of metal work- 
ing, from the iron and steel industry to precision engineering and 
allied industries, the automobile industry, shipbuilding, the air- 
craft industry, the chemical and allied industries, and certain forms 
of transport. The provisions concerning dismissal and the voluntary 
termination of employment have been applied to all undertakings, 
both industrial and commercial, and to railway transport and the 
handling of railway freight. 
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Employers are also required to organise technical and occupa- 
tional training with a view to directing workers into occupations 
in which there is a labour shortage. The object of this provision 
is to oblige employers to train workers to replace those who go to 
work in Germany. 

Lastly, the Act introduced compulsory labour for all French 
nationals of the male sex between eighteen and fifty years of age 
whose physical fitness is attested by a medical certificate. Admi- 
nistrative measures issued under the Act provide for the registration 
of all persons covered by this definition who are unable to show that 
they are engaged in regular employment for at least thirty hours 
in the week. 


Employment Offices 


From the beginning of 1941 until the spring of 1942 recruitment 
was carried out exclusively by special placement services organised 
by the occupation authorities.'. However, the circular of 29 March 
1941 instructed the French employment offices to ‘‘collaborate 
loyally with the German services in their efforts to recruit voluntary 
labour for Germany’’. The German recruitment authorities could 
require the French public employment offices to attract the atten- 
tion of the French unemployed to openings for employment in Ger- 
many by means of posters in the premises where they were inter- 
viewed and the distribution of leaflets, both posters and leaflets to 
be supplied by the German authorities. Reference to this principle 
of collaboration was repeated in the circular of 26 March 1942, 
with the addition that ‘‘in order to facilitate contact between French 
workers and the German placement services, it has been decided 
to second to these services officers who will get into touch with the 
worker as soon as he is engaged and furnish him with all the inform- 
ation he needs to contact the French consular delegation in Germany 
responsible for protecting his interests’’. 

In June 1942 the French employment offices were empowered 
by the Secretary of State for Labour to register the engagement of 
volunteers for work in Germany in the same way as the German 
employment offices. 

Between the German and French offices close collaboration is 
organised. French officials are attached to the German offices to 
simplify contact with the workers, and German technicians work 
with the French offices to keep them informed of the requirements 
of German undertakings and to ensure that recruitment conforms 
to these requirements. 





1 The German employment offices were at first established in the occupied 
zone and later, in 1942, in the unoccupied zone. In June 1942 it was estimated 
that 150 offices were operating in the two zones. 
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Contracts and Conditions of Engagement 


Signing a contract of employment for work in Germany does 
not create a legal relationship between the French worker concerned 
and the German State, but simply a contract of employment be- 
tween the worker and the employing firm. 

Every German employment office in France has lists of vacan- 
cies supplied by various undertakings in Germany. Once the work- 
er’s trade has been identified and checked, the employment office 
offers him a definite job in a given firm or locality. The applicant's 
own preference with regard to the type of job and place of work 
are taken into consideration wherever possible. 

Once the contract has been signed, the employment office’s 
work is done, and the worker has to deal with a German employer. 
Hence there are no uniform rates and conditions applicable through- 
out Germany, but a series of rates and conditions varying with the 
region, firm, workshop, and job concerned. There are, however, 
certain general conditions of engagement which are the same for 
all workers, such as the length of the contract, holidays with pay, 
and the proportion of his earnings that the worker may send home 
to his family in France. 


The Organisation of Propaganda 


It was mainly from June 1942 onwards that the Government, 
wishing to fulfil its commitments to Germany without departing 
from the voluntary scheme, launched a vigorous propaganda 
campaign to persuade workers to apply at the French or German 
recruiting offices. This propaganda took the most varied forms, 
disseminated by means of the press, the radio, lectures, posters, 
and leaflets. The repeated appeals launched by Mr. Laval were 
followed up by further appeals, statements, and interviews by 
Government or other personalities; these included Ministers, 
prefects, Legion leaders, representatives of ex-service men’s associa- 
tions, industrialists, trade union leaders, released prisoners of war, 
and workers leaving for Germany or returning there on a second 
contract. 

Information tours, press conferences, works conferences were 
organised, and sometimes addressed by leading French or German 
personalities. 

Publicity was given to the departure of all the trains taking 
French workers to Germany and to the arrival of all those bringing 
home released prisoners of war. Special communiqués were issued 
to announce the departure of the thousandth or two thousandth 
worker from the same town. The arrival of the first trainload of 
returning prisoners under the exchange scheme was celebrated 
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by an official ceremony in which”both'French and‘German authori- 
ties took part. Celebrations were also officially organised in towns 
and villages to mark the return of local prisoners. 

At the beginning of June 1942 a Labour and Social Information 
Committee was set up, composed of members or ex-members of 
workers’ organisations of various tendencies, to watch over the 
interests of the workers whom they claimed to represent, but who 
in fact take no notice of their appeals or advice. It was the function 
of this committee to “report to the Government on the real situation 
of the workers and to inform the workers of the decisions taken 
in their favour’’. 

Prisoners released under the exchange scheme formed a com- 
mittee to promote the scheme, while in some districts associations 
were formed by the wives and parents of workers who had gone to 
Germany. 

Journalists visited the German centres where French workers 
were employed, and companies of French artistes toured the French 
workers’ camps in Germany. 

Even the occupation authorities themselves launched an appeal, 
broadcast and published in the press, giving their opinion on the 
problem of the release of prisoners and the recruitment of labour 
and reiterating all the arguments already advanced on the subject. 

All these forms of propaganda developed the various arguments 
already described in favour of sending French workers to Germany, 
laying particular emphasis on the release of the prisoners and the 
advantages offered to the workers themselves. The working and 
living conditions of the French workers in Germany were also 
painted in the most glowing colours. 


Apprenticeship and Training Centres 


A number of training centres have been organised to teach 
the workers the jobs they will have to do in Germany, for instance 
at Puteaux, Courbevoie, and Issy-les-Moulineaux. The Courbe- 
voie centre, for instance, trains workers who wish to work in one 
of the metallurgical trades in Germany. The training course lasts 
about six weeks. Trainees work forty-eight hours a week and are 
paid at a rate of 10 to 14 francs an hour according to their age 
and output, as well as receiving family allowances. Free lodging 
is provided for those who cannot go home at night. 


Transference of Teams Formed in French Undertakings 


Up to June 1942 workers were only recruited individually, and 
were grouped together solely for the purpose of conveyance to 
Germany. In June 1942, however, Mr. Laval announced a scheme 
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of recruitment in teams. Teams comprising workers, foremen, and 
engineers were to be formed in the factory for transference to a 
similar plant in Germany. 


If the work of Frenchmen in Germany is to reach its full scope and significance, 
he said, isolated groups are not enough. A broad and steady stream must be 
organised. The workers’ position will be quite different if, instead of leaving home 
to face a strange life alone, he goes in a team with his mates and with the leaders 
he is used to following in his own factory. 


Semi-official press releases, published in all the papers, described 
in detail the advantages of team recruitment to the worker, to the 
employer, to post-war industry, and to the whole nation. Team 
recruitment was a proof of solidarity between classes, since not 
only the workers but the engineers and foremen and even the 
employers would henceforth play their part in the scheme. 

At the beginning of July 1942, meetings took place in Paris 
between representatives of French and German industries. It was 
agreed that the economic organisation committees should nominate 
French undertakings suitable to be put into contact with German 
firms. 

The Act of 4 September 1942 confirmed the principle of team 
recruitment and made it obligatory on employers to form teams 
of workers among their staff. According to the French Secretary of 
State for Industry, this process consisted of two stages: the dis- 
tribution of teams according to the demands of the German authori- 
ties, and the formation of the teams. 

The German authorities supply a central board, located in 
Paris and including representatives of the Secretaries of State for 
Labour and for Industry, with order forms from German factories 
for specified numbers of workers in given trades. The forms are 
scrutinised by the central board and sent on to one of the 17 regional 
boards attached to the regional prefectures, for transmission to a 
local firm. At this stage the liabilities imposed on the different 
firms can be evened out, with due regard to economic as well as to 
social considerations, so that no firm may have to close down 
owing to excessive depletion of its labour force. 

The next step is for the undertakings to assemble the workers 
required and form them into a group with foremen and engineers. 
The formation of teams is the employer’s responsibility, but he 
must observe the proportion of one foreman to every twenty-five 
workers, and one engineer to every fifty. 

The choice of the workers to form part of a team is automatic. 
All workers employed in the undertaking are registered in advance 
in accordance with the Act of 4 September 1942, with the following 
exceptions: male workers under eighteen years; female workers 
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under twenty-one; unmarried women over thirty-five; men over 
fifty; married women, irrespective of age; men or women living 
alone with at least one dependent child; married men with at least 
three dependent children; and men who were prisoners of war in 
the wars of 1914-1918 or 1939-1940. 

The registrants are divided into the following classes: managerial 
staff; engineers, foremen, and salaried employees; skilled workers 
in (a) the metal trades and (b) all other trades; trained workers 
in (a) the metal trades and (6) all other trades; unskilled workers. 

In each of the above categories men and women workers are 
classified in the following order: (1) men over twenty-one years: 
(a) unmarried, childless widowers, childless and divorced ;(b) married 
‘or over two years without children; (c) married for less than two 
rears without children; (d) married with one dependent child; 
‘¢) married with two dependent children; (2) young men over eigh- 
‘2en and under twenty-one years; (3) women. 

The workers are placed in ascending order of age in each of 
‘hese sub-groups. For purposes of classification, the worker’s real 
‘ze is increased by four times the period served with the forces 

uring the wars of 1914-1918 and 1939-1940, on active service 
~broad between the two wars, or since the armistice. 

Subject to the classifications indicated above, workers are chosen 
in order of age, the youngest going first. It will be noted, however, 
that the classification starts at the age of twenty-one years, special 
groups being formed for workers between eighteen and twenty- 
one years of age with cadres of teaching as well as of purely technical 
staff. 

By obliging employers to organise technical and occupational 
training, the Act of 4 September 1942 facilitates the formation of 
substitute teams. Further legislation is to be issued on this point. 
It is intended that whenever a team leaves for Germany the em- 
ployer will be responsible for training more workers, so that the 
team can be built up again in the factory in the same way as before. 
Negotiations with the German Government are in progress with a 
view to arranging for the teams working in Germany to be relieved 
periodically by others. 


The Recruitment of Young Workers 


As stated above, special arrangements are made in the case 
of young workers. A special service for young workers in Germany 
has been set up to provide the cadres for young workers who wish 
to work there. These youths are sent in groups of twenty to various 
apprenticeship centres organised by German industrialists in the 
suburbs of Paris and at Nancy, where they go through a course of 
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technical training lasting a year. At the end of the course the 
apprentice is required to sign ‘a ‘contract of employment for a year. 
For purposes of the release of prisoners, these young workers count 
as skilled workers, provided that they leave in teams. 

Groups of apprentices have already been formed and are work- 
ing in Germany. They stay in specified centres under the supervi- 
sion of their foremen and go through a course in which technical 
training alternates with sport. They are paid at rates varying 
between 6 and 11 francs an hour according to the special job they 
choose, a sum of 240 francs per week being deducted from their 
pay for board and lodging. 

To encourage the departure of young workers, an Order of 2 
July 1942 grants special temporary deferment of liability for service 
with the Youth Labour Service to young men who want to work 
in Germany, provided they undertake to inform the General Com- 
missioner of the Youth Labour Service in writing of their return 
to France. 


Tue PosITION OF FRENCH WoRKERS IN GERMANY 


The position of French workers who, after signing a contract 
of employment, go to work in Germany is regulated by the agree- 
ments made in 1941 and 1942, which have already been mentioned, 
and by measures taken unilaterally by the French or German 
Governments. 


Service for French Labour in Germany 


To safeguard the French workers’ interests special consular 
delegations were at first set up in a number of German towns and 
made responsible for watching and representing the interests of 
French workers. Later a Service for French Labour in Germany 
was established. 

This service, set up under the Act of 26 May 1942 with generous 
funds at its disposal, is intended to maintain contact between the 
French Government and the workers in Germany, to ensure the 
protection of their interests, and to secure for them the best possible 
living conditions within the terms of their contracts. It is also 
generally responsible for dealing with all problems connected with 
the temporary expatriation of the workers, except consular 
problems. 

The aims of the service are essentially social; it seeks to take 
advantage of every facility both in France and in Germany for 
the benefit of the workers themselves or of their families in France. 
There are two branches, in France and in Germany respectively. 
In France one section keeps in close touch with the workers’ 
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families and with the organisations which can help them, such as 
the National Relief Organisation, and another technical section 
delegates inspectors to all the German employment offices in France. 
In Germany there is a delegation which is in permanent contact 
with the French workers. The delegate inspectors, who work in 
close collaboration with the competent German authorities, deal 
especially with questions of billeting and recreation. 


Advantages in France for Volunteers 


Volunteers for work in Germany are entitled, when they sign 
their contract, at the time of departure, and while they are in 
Germany, to special advantages, applicable only in France, for 
themselves and for their families. These are described below. 


Permission to Work Abroad. 


Workers who sign a contract of employment with a German 
undertaking are exempted from the prohibition of work abroad 
laid down by the Act of 13 September 1940. 


Outfit Allowance. 


Every worker who voluntarily leaves France to take up a job 
in his own trade in Germany is entitled to a special outfit allowance 
of 1,000 francs on condition that he reports for the journey with 
working clothes and shoes in good condition. The allowance is 
paid by the French authorities to a person appointed by the worker. 
In the event of breach of the contract by the worker, the allowance 
must be refunded. 


Payments to Workers’ Families. 


A period of about two months must elapse before the amounts 
allotted by the workers from their wages can reach their families 
in France. During this period, reckoned uniformly as twelve weeks, 
the families receive an allowance paid to them by the municipal 
tax collectors. For the first eight weeks after the worker’s departure 
Germany bears the cost of the allowance and refunds the money 
to the French Treasury. The allowance for the following four weeks 
is recoverable from the workers’ wages or from his remittances to 
his family. The rate of the allowance is 110 francs a week for the 
wife, or, in the case of an unmarried worker, for the parents or 
grandparents, and 65 francs a week for each child or other dependant 
in communes of over 15,000 inhabitants; in communes of less than 
15,000 inhabitants the rates are 90 francs and 45 francs respectively. 

At the beginning of November 1942 it was announced in the 
press that Mr. Laval had decided to extend the period for which 
this allowance would be payable to twenty weeks. 
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The Service for French Labour in Germany has opened a home 
near Paris which takes in the children of French workers in Germany 
under certain conditions. 


Expatriation Allowance. 


Under the Act of 26 September 1942 ‘‘trained workers who take 
part in the scheme for releasing prisoners of war by volunteering 
for work in Germany in teams” are entitled to an expatriation 
allowance in the form of the continued payment of half their wages 
in France for the duration of their contract. This allowance is 
paid once a fortnight through the firm to which the worker belonged 
at the time of his departure, and may be allotted to a dependant 
or kept as a ‘‘nest-egg’’ for the worker. The sums paid out on 
account of this allowance are refunded to employers monthly by 
the equalisation fund set up to provide indemnities to workers 
employed in exposed places. If the worker did not belong to an 
undertaking at the time of his departure, an allowance equal to a 
quarter of the average monthly wage for the department in which 
the contract was signed is paid by the equalisation fund as des- 
cribed above. 


Maintenance of Family Allowances. 


The equalisation funds are required under the Act of 26 Sep- 
tember 1942 to continue to pay the whole of the family allowances 
to the persons who take charge of the children of volunteers 
for work in Germany. Employers remain liable for the payment 
of contributions to the funds on the basis of the full wages paid 
to the workers before their departure. Special arrangements are 
made for workers who are not covered by an equalisation fund. 


Medical Benefits for Workers’ Families. 


The families living in France of French workers employed in 
Germany are entitled in principle to medical benefits equivalent 
to those granted to the families of insured persons in Germany. 


Reinstatement in Employment. 


Apart from the undertaking given by some firms to take back 
into their employ those of their workers who volunteer for work 
in Germany, the reinstatement of transferred workers is guaranteed 
by legislation. It was decided at first that these workers should 
have the same rights of reinstatement as workers called up for the 
armed forces or repatriated prisoners of war, but later an Act of 
2 October 1942 established special treatment for them. Workers 
who left after 1 June 1942 to take paid employment in Germany 
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are entitled on their return, wherever possible, to reinstatement 
in the job they held immediately before their departure. The onus 
of proving that reinstatement is not possible within the meaning 
of the Act is on the employer. 

If workers who have returned from Germany can only be taken 
back by degrees, they must be reinstated in accordance with their 
trade, and in each trade in order of seniority in the firm, preference 
among workers with long service being given to those with the 
most dependants. 

A worker who does not get his job back at once on his return 
from Germany has an immediate right to unemployment benefit. 


Miscellaneous Advantages. 


French workers employed in Germany retain the social insurance 
rights acquired in France. 

The period of employment in Germany is not regarded as a 
break in employment or residence in France. 

Instructions have been given to the competent authorities to 
allow the families of workers who have allotment gardens to con- 
tinue to use them, and to give them all facilities for doing so. 

Lastly, many firms have voluntarily granted those of their 
workers who go to Germany special advantages, such as the pay- 
ment of a bonus on departure, contributions to a ‘‘nest-egg’’ as in 
the case of prisoners of war, and maintenance of seniority privileges. 


Working and Living Conditions of French Workers in Germany 


The position of French workers fulfilling a contract of employ- 
ment in Germany may be considered from two angles—that of 
conditions of employment on the one hand and living conditions 
on the other. 

The circular issued by the Secretary of State for Labour on 
29 May 1941 lays down the principle that the conditions of employ- 
ment offered to French workers in Germany must be equivalent to 
those offered to German workers of the same occupational category. 


Wages. 


Generally speaking, and having regard especially to the relative 
value of the franc and the mark, the wages paid to French workers 
in Germany are appreciably higher than those paid in France. 
The rates vary according to the worker’s trade, family responsi- 
bilities, age, skill, and output. As a rule, earnings include a bonus 
which is higher for trained workers, especially in the metallurgical 
and building industries. For example, a fitter in Munich receives 
a commencing wage of 16.80 francs an hour, rising by monthly 
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increments to a maximum of 20.20 francs an hour, and 140 francs 
a week on account of family responsibilities. At Cologne concrete 
workers are paid at the rate of 18 francs an hour, and concrete 
polishers at the rate of 22 francs an hour. 


Hours of Work and Holidays with Pay. 


As a rule a sixty-hour week is worked, consisting of a normal 
week of forty-eight hours with twelve hours’ overtime. The two 
daily hours of overtime are paid at a higher rate, usually time and 
a quarter. Sunday work is generally paid at time and a half, and 
work on holidays at double time. : 

Workers are entitled to a holiday and free travel from their 
place of work to the frontier after a year in Germany in the case 
of unmarried men and after six months in the case of married men. 
If the contract was for one year and the worker does not wish to 
renew it, he receives holiday pay instead of the leave due. 


Social Insurance and War Risks. 


French workers employed in Germany and their families are 
entitled to compensation for the various risks to which they are 
exposed. 

With regard to industrial accidents, occupational diseases, and 
social insurance, an agreement made on 14 October 1941 between 
a representative of the German Ministry of Labour and the French 
Secretary of State for Labour lays down that throughout his stay 
in Germany the worker is entitled to the benefits of the German 
social insurance scheme, which are based on his wages in Germany 
and are therefore higher than the benefits under the French scheme. 
In the event of a serious industrial accident, resulting in permanent 
incapacity, the worker returns to France; in the event of his death, 
his family retains the right to the full pension payable under the 
German insurance scheme. 

For any period of temporary incapacity covered by sickness 
and maternity insurance or accident insurance, a worker from 
occupied France returns to his home in France, where his family 
also continues to draw benefit under the German legislation on the 
basis of his wages in Germany, such benefits being paid by the 
German fund in Paris. A worker from the unoccupied zone is 
entitled in every case to benefit at least equal to that provided by 
the French insurance scheme, paid by a French fund. 

The worker’s rights under invalidity and old-age insurance are 
also safeguarded, and he is entitled to a pension at least equal to 
that which he would have received if he had been employed in 


France. 
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With regard to general war risks (bombing, explosions, etc.), 
workers are covered in Germany, as in France, by the French 
legislation concerning compensation for civilian war victims. 

Generally speaking, therefore, workers who go to work in 
Germany and their families are guaranteed compensation for social 
and war risks on conditions which are in every case at least as 
favourable as those laid down by French legislation. 


Other Conditions. 


The conditions of French workers in Germany in respect of 
board and lodging vary widely. Some of them are housed in huts 
and some live in the towns. In some centres meals are taken at 
the factory and in others in town, but generally speaking they 
receive the same food as the German population. Some factories 
have provided canteens with French cooks. Others have even 
made arrangements to allow French couples to carry on their 
family life. 

In July 1942 the German Labour Front was made responsible 
for the billeting of foreign workers in Germany, and was especially 
required to see that the premises in which they are housed are 
models of cleanliness and sanitation. Workers of different nation- 
alities must be housed in separate hutments, or at least in separate 
groups within the hutments. The national customs of foreign 
workers must be respected wherever possible, in particular in the 
matter of food. 

There are no restrictions on correspondence between these 
workers and their families, and special arrangements have been 
made to simplify the passage of mail over the dividing line between 
the two zones. Workers and their families may also send parcels 
weighing up to 20 kilograms. 

Special arrangements for remitting money have been made 
to enable French workers in Germany to send home regularly a 
large proportion of their earnings to their relatives in France. 
Married men may send up to 3,200 francs a month to their families, 
and unmarried men up to 2,400 francs. Further, all workers are 
allowed to take a certain sum of money out of Germany when 
they go home on leave or at the end of their contract. 

As some French families were worried about the facilities for 
the performance of their religious duties, an official note emanating 
from Berlin was published in the French press to the effect that 
“the many Catholics among the French workers in all parts of 
Germany have been glad to find that wherever they went they 
were able to carry out their religious duties. In all German towns, 
large and small, they have found Catholic churches and priests.” 
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After their day’s work the French workers can organise their 
private life as they please; they can go to cinemas, cafés, bars, 
play games, and so forth. Excursions are arranged for them, clubs 
have been organised, theatrical performances are sometimes pro- 
vided, and a newspaper is specially published for them in French 
under the title Le Pont. 

In co-operation with the German services, the Service for 
French Labour in Germany organises clubs and libraries which 
act as centres of French life. The Labour Front also caters for 
foreign workers in accordance with their national customs. In 
occupied France the ‘‘Strength through Joy” organisation takes 
care of the families of French workers in Germany. 

Lastly, some French workers are allowed to travel freely inside 
Germany, and facilities are given for those whose near relatives 
are prisoners of war to visit them. 

Towards the middle of July 1942, 12 French workers selected 
from among those who had already worked in Germany were 
appointed for liaison work between the French workers in Germany 
and the German Labour Front. These delegates represent the 
French workers in the organisations set up by the Labour Front 
as well as in those of the “Strength through Joy”” movement. 


THe RESULTS 


Information concerning the results of the recruitment of French 
labour for Germany is scarce and fragmentary, but it is at least 
certain that the number of workers transferred from France to Ger- 
many falls far short of the figure set by the occupation authorities. 

Before the German demands were presented at the end of March 
1942, between 140,000 and 150,000workers, skilled and unskilled, had 
been recruited in France, women forming 20 per cent. of the total. 
This figure includes not only French workers but between 22 and 23 
per cent. of colonial or foreign workers living in France. The 
majority of these workers, about 65 per cent., came from Paris 
and its suburbs. This seems to have exhausted the available supply 
of transferable labour. Moreover, thousands of these workers 
returned to France on various pretexts.! 

In June 1942 Germany demanded 350,000 more workers from 
France, including 150,000 trained workers. Mr. Laval thereupon 
took measures to release labour, which was to be directed towards 
the recruitment offices by a vigorous propaganda campaign, the 
offer of various advantages, and veiled measures of compulsion. 





1 According to statements made by Mr. Bichelonne, Secretary of State for 
Industry, between 50,000 and 60,000 workers employed in Germany had returned 
to France by 7 September 1942, 
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The results were definitely unsatisfactory. According to in- 
formation from official sources, only 17,000 trained workers out of 
the 150,000 required were recruited in the three months from 1 
June to 1 September. Under renewed pressure 30,000 more signed 
contracts between 1 September and 15 October. At this date, 
therefore, over 100,000 were still lacking to fulfil the promises 
made by Mr. Laval. Apparently at this stage the occupation 
authorities granted a further period of six weeks for the required 
quota to be found. 

At the time of writing no reliable information is available as to 
the fulfilment of this quota, nor as to what effect the events which 
have taken place in French North Africa and in France itself since 
7 November have had on the German Government’s policy with 
regard to the release of prisoners of war and the recruitment of 
French workers for Germany. 

It can be definitely stated at this stage, however, that five 
months of negotiations with the occupying Power, personally 
conducted by Mr. Laval on behalf of the French Government, and 
five months of French Government action on the French workers, 
during which repeated appeals were succeeded by pressure and 
threats, have led only to partial results, regarded by the occupation 
authorities as wholly inadequate. 

If the French Government wishes to meet the German demands 
and to honour the undertakings it has given to the Reich, faced 
as it is with the open hostility of the workers themselves and of 
public opinion, it has been and will increasingly be obliged to 
have recourse to new methods which, while preserving the empty 
shell of the voluntary scheme, will have the same effect as con- 
scription or requisition. 

It seems increasingly probable that the German authorities 
will decide, in France as elsewhere in occupied territory, to take 
the matter into their own hands and to apply the coercive measures 
which they had contemplated early in September and agreed to 
postpone only in order to allow the French Government to make a 
further effort at recruitment by nomination. One thing is certain: 
in the present situation Germany needs maximum production 
from its war industries, and in face of this vital and urgent necessity 
it is hardly to be expected that it will moderate its demands. 











INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
Jornt Propuction CoMMITTEES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The report recently published by the International Labour. 


Office under the above title was originally prepared for one of the 
series of meetings of Government officials, employers and workers 
of Canada and the United States which have been organised under 
the auspices of the Office to discuss labour supply policy. 


The report describes the system of joint production committees in individual 
factories, mines, shipyards, and other establishments that has been developed in 
Great Britain in order to secure full labour-management co-operation in war 
production. After a brief sketch of the historical background, it analyses the 
methods of constitution of the committees, their composition and functions, and 
their relationship to other representative agencies (trade union machinery, official 
production machinery), and gives some examples of their activities and results.! 


OBITUARY 
Ben TILLETT 


Ben Tillett, whose death in a London hospital at the age of 
82 years the Office regrets to announce, was not only a trade union 
leader of outstanding achievement but was also an international 
personality who won esteem and recognition everywhere. 


Born in Bristol in 1860, he started work at the age of 8 years. After a period 
spent as a seafarer, he became in the late eighties a dock labourer, at that time 
an occupation deemed as lowly as it was poorly paid. He became the organiser 
of the Dockers’ Union and, in association with John Burns, Tom Mann, Will 
Thorne, and others, placed the ‘‘new”’ trade unionism, designed to embrace all 
workers irrespective of skill, craft, profession, occupation, race or denomination, 
on a practical working basis. This was Tillett’s most important contribution to 
the social history of Great Britain. The winning of the ‘‘dockers’ tanner” (6d. 
an hour for casual dock and waterside workers) following the great London 
dock strike of 1889, led to the trade union organisation of transport and general 
factory workers in Great Britain. 

As General Secretary of the Dock, Wharf, Riverside and General Workers 
Union, Tillett was responsible for many of the pioneer efforts to constitute the 
International Transport Workers Federation. As a former affiliate of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions, the Dockers’ Union gave Tillett his opportunity 
to contribute to the building up of the international contacts which subsequently 
ripened into the world organisation known as the International Federation of 
Trade Unions. His association with Albert Thomas, both before and during the 
first world war, led to many personal bonds of sympathy which blended Tillett’s 
internationalism into a practical enthusiasm for the efforts of the International 
Labour Organisation, and hej played a memorable part at various sessions of the 
International Labour Conference as a representative of the British workers. 
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RECONSTRUCTION PoLicy IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A series of speeches in the British Parliament, made at the 
close of the year 1942, indicated the general lines of post-war plan- 
ning now under way in Great Britain.! An opportunity was pro- 
vided on the occasion of the annual debate in Parliament on the 
Address from the Throne, and in particular, by means of special 
amendments and motions made in both Houses, for statements 
to be made by members of the Government on various aspects 
of reconstruction and for criticisms, suggestions, and specific pro- 
posals by Members of Parliament on general reconstruction ques- 
tions and on a number of specific internal and international post- 
war problems. 


The King’s Speech from the Throne, made to both Houses on 11 November 
1942, in addition to discussing the war situation, called attention to the general 
international principles needed for rebuilding post-war international society, 
the role of the United Nations, British colonial development, domestic rehab- 
ilitation and social security, conditions of work and livelihood, and the need for 
educational reform. Each of these questions was dealt with in more or less detail 
in the course of the debate which followed. Emphasis was placed from the outset 
on the need for recognising the present urgency of reconstruction planning, on 
the desire for unity and (if need be) compromise in approaching some of the 
reconstruction questions, on new legislation that would be introduced or that 
was desirable to deal with different aspects, particularly of internal t-war 
social and economic change, on colonial and on foreign policy, and on the inter- 
national social and economic policy that would be needed in the future. In this 
last connection references were made on several occasions, both by members of 
the Government and by other speakers, to the contribution that the British 
Government expected could be made by the International Labour Organisation 
— the extent to which it was being utilised as part of the British reconstruction 
planning.” 

Subsequently, on 2 February 1943, in the course of the renewed discussion 
on reconstruction the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Kingsley Wood, speaking 
of international economic co-operation, said that there is another phase “which 
has proved itself and which we hope will be of increasing importance—the work 
of the International Labour Organisation with its interest in standards of working 
conditions in all countries, a matter which not only is of great interest in itself 
but has a great bearing on the orderly development of international trade’’.* 

The paragraphs in the King’s speech relating to reconstruction, and refer- 
ences in the ym to the role of the I.L.O., are given in full below. 


The King’s Speech. 


. . . The declaration of the United Nations endorsing the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter provides a foundation on which international society can be 
rebuilt after the war. Asa first step My Government have entered into consulta- 
tion with the Governments of the United Nations in preparation for the urgent 
needs which will arise when the victims of oppression regain their freedom. When 
the time comes, these tasks will, I am confident, be faced with the same spirit of 
_omradeship and resolution as has been shown in the war. 





1On 31 Dec. 1942 a number of changes were made in the ministerial posts. Sir William Jowitt 
was replaced as Paymaster-General, but appointed Minister without Portfolio. He continues to 
be the Chairman of the Committee of Ministers on, and to have gencral r sibility for, t- 
war planning, having access to the War Cabinet for this or ey ew York Times, 31 Dec. 1942). 
Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 445. 

2 As the Report by Sir William Beveridge concerning British social security was only made 
available to Parliament late in the debate, this Report was not discussed in detail and it was agreed 
that a special occasion would be given early in the new year to deai with social security questions. 
A summary of the R: has been published in the International Labour Review, Vol. XL,VII, 
No. 1, Jan. 1943, pp. 61. Two days were devoted in the House of Lords to a special discussion 
on physical reconstruction, based on the Uthwatt and Scott Reports. For a summary of these 
Reports and this discussion, see the special article in the International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, 
No. 2, Feb. 1943, pp. 197-206. 

* Communication by telegram to the I.L.O. 
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My Government desire to do their utmost to raise the standards and to 
improve the conditions of My Peoples in the colonies, who are playing their full 
part in the united war effort. 

A start has, however, been made in working out the measures which will be 
necessary when peace comes. My Government have already received and are 
examining Reports upon compensation and betterment in respect of public 
control of the use of land and upon land utilisation in rural areas. Renewed 
consideration will be given to the position of old-age and widowed pensioners 
and further measures will be laid betore you. 

Conversations are taking place between My Ministers and others concerned 
with the provision and conduct of education in England and Wales with a view 
to reaching an understanding upon the improvements necessary. My Ministers 
hope that these discussions will result in such a wide measure of agreement being 
reached that further progress can be made with plans for the better education 
of My people. The system of education in Scotland is also under review. 

My Ministers will continue to take all measures open to them to promote 
the health and well-being of My people in wartime by securing the better care of 
young children, by the prevention of disease, by the treatment of the sick and 
by the alleviation wherever possible of the housing difficulties consequent upon 
the war. 


Debate on the Address. 


In his opening speech on the Address, Mr. Arthur Greenwood, formerly Minister 
without Portfolio, in charge of reconstruction planning, stated that the Govern- 
ment had given an indication of an awareness of post-war problems but that 
there had not been a sufficient sense of urgency; he held that it would be fatal 
to the future of Great Britain and of the world if the solution of post-war problems 
were left to the aftermath of the armistice. Referring to the sense of national 
unity expressed by the mover and seconder of the Address, he said: 


It is that sense of unity which will enable us successfully to accomplish 
our great task, and let us hope, with courage in our hearts, that on the day 
of the fulfilment of our great task, the free peoples will begin to carry into 
effect the solemn pledges freely given by the leaders of the United Nations 
on behalf of all the united peoples that they will carry out those pledges to 
establish permanent peace and a new prosperity in the world, for this war 
will not be well won unless the peace is well won also. 


Mr. Leslie, Labour Member of Parliament, in the course of the same discus- 
sion also emphasised the urgency of making plans in time, and in this connection 
called attention to the value of the work of the International Labour Office in 
carrying out the principles of the Atlantic Charter: 


Planning for the future is engaging the consideration of various agencies. 
The Commission of the Churches has issued a valuable statement on social 
justice and economic reconstruction. The League of Nations Union and the 
Labour Party have also issued well thought-out reports on the same subject. 
Nations cannot any more than individuals live to themselves alone. They are 
bound in an economic, political, and cultural interdependence. Peace and 
prosperity are functions one of another, and therefore an orderly and expand- 
ing system of international co-operation is essential. The principles are recog- 
nised in the Atlantic Charter and in the reports of the bodies I have men- 
tioned. In the work of the International Labour Office at Geneva I see the 
hope of the future in carrying out the main features of the Atlantic Charter. 
Acting on the principle that universal peace can be established only if based 
on social justice, the International Labour Office worked towards that end 
and accomplished a great deal. It established a network of labour treaties 
setting up a standard of life in many countries hitherto thought almost im- 

ossible. The nations must organise for peace not less earnestly than they 
ave organised for war. 


In summing up the first two days of discussion on behalf of the Government, 
Mr. Law, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, called attention to the 
Government’s plans for Anglo-American co-operation within the United Nations 
and to Anglo-Russian-American policy and relations with China: 


The same spirit of co-operation which exists between those four Powers, 
and which I have tried to describe, also exists within the United Nations as 
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a whole. The United Nations are nearly completely integrated now. They 
are pooling their resources, they are pooling their valour, some of them are 
contributing their shipping, some are contributing their colonial resources. 
They are now very nearly an integrated whole. We must hope that this 
development of United Nations action, among the great Powers and among 
the smaller Powers alike, will be continued after the war. 


In the course of the debate on 18 November, Sir Stafford Cripps (then Lord 
Privy Seal) recalled the type of legislation that the Government proposed to 
bring before the House during the Session. He considered that as a result of the 
war any Government in power after the war would be compelled to undertake 
a great deal of legislation in order to try to sort out the economic, social, and 
political problems created by the war, and added: “It is almost certain that a 
number of our pre-war ideas and practices will prove themselves inapplicable to 
post-war conditions’. He held that there would be almost universal agreement 
that ‘‘we should not allow ourselves to be found wholly unprepared for dealing 
with those post-war difficulties”, and noted that the Government had instituted 
a number of enquiries. It was proposed to introduce legislation ‘additional to 
that required for dealing with the immediate war situation, which additional 
legislation will relate to actual conditions of difficulty that have been created by 
the war, with a view to easing conditions when the war is over’’. He continued: 


There is, however, a real problem to be faced and that is how we can 
maintain the present political unity and at the same time prepare to meet 
the difficulties of the future. I venture to suggest to members on all sides 
of the House that there is a democratic way of solving that problem. It is 
obviously impossible, and indeed it would be inappropriate, that we should 
attempt to make sweeping changes in the basis of our social and economic 
life so long as we are working together in national unity. Such changes may, 
perhaps, arise automatically out of the very fact of war itself, in which case 
we shall have to deal with them. But broadly speaking those who join in the 
united effort from what is generally referred to as the political Left cannot 
expect, in the present circumstances, that the Government should introduce 
legislation merely for the purpose of bringing about a complete change in 
our political and economic structure. While those who desire a more rapid 
progress and development in our political and economic institutions must 
hold themselves back for the purpose of maintaining unity, equally, those 
who come into the united Government from the political Right must be 
prepared to hurry their steps forward in some degree. They cannot expect 
the Government to retain the status guo of pre-war years simply for the sake 
of resisting all change. Both sides must indeed compromise, as they have 
already done on a number of matters that have had to be dealt with for the 
immediate purposes of the war, the one side retarding their advance, and the 
other quickening their steps so that the two may march abreast. 

In this way, with a reasonable outlook of comproinise from both sides 
exhibited within the Government and within the House, we can indeed, 
while remaining united and strong, travel a very considerable way along the 
road of post-war reconstruction, thereby ensuring a greater degree of stability 
in the period immediately following the armistice. 


Labour Party Amendment. 


The Labour Party aniendment, which formed the basis of the first of a series 
of debates devoted entirely to problems of reconstruction, was moved on 1 Decem- 
ber by Mr. Pethick-Lawrence and was withdrawn, by leave, after two days’ 
debate, on 2 December. It read as follows: 


And, while welcoming the declaration of the United Nations endorsing 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter, humbly represent to Your Majesty 
the urgent recessity of Your Majesty’s Advisers reaching practical conclu- 
sions, in co-operation with the United Nations, to fulfil these undertakings, 
and taking the necessary legislative and administrative action to implement 
without delay the pledges given to Your Majesty’s subjects in the United 
Kingdom. 


Mr. Greenwood, in supporting the amendment, welcomed the opportunity 
of a discussion which could only be regarded as preliminary to a long series of 
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discussions on the problems which would be faced in the future. Stating that he 
believed it to be vital to reach conclusions during the war as to post-war 
policy and to take steps to implement those decisions, he continued: 


I feel that there could be no finer way of maintaining and strengthening 
the morale and fortifying the spirit of the people than by the Government 
giving proof of their determination to apply the principles to which they 
subscribed in the Atlantic Charter. This war, to the common man, is a war 
to safeguard the spirit and the institutions of freedom, not merely for their 
present value, but because of the hopes they hold for the future. President 
Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms—the Atlantic Charter, the Anglo-Soviet Treaty, 
the Draft Wheat Convention, and the conclusions of the New York Confer- 
ence of the International Labour Organisation a year ago—do not visualise 
a return to pre-war days. 


Mr. Greenwood then outlined the specific stages in economic reconstruction 
as he considered they would have to be developed: first, the immediate succour 
to those in dire need; second, steps towards their rapid rehabilitation through 
the period of convalescence; and, third, the early establishment of machinery for 
the long-distance development of the world’s resources for the good of all. As 
regards the immediate problems he said: 


The most immediate duty, in my opinion, at the end of the war would be 
to come to the succour of the over-run peoples whose plight to-day is so 
pitiable. They will need without a moment’s delay food, clothing, foot- 
wear and medical aid. This responsibility must rest primarily with those 
nations which have not suffered invasion and subjection, and the help they 
must give must be given generously and swiftly. .. Organisation of the 
collection and distribution of the necessary supplies will be a very great task, 
requiring the collaboration of the countries of supply and such representatives 
as are available of the over-run countries. It will necessitate the speediest 
effective administration and the establishment of some sort of United Nations 
organisation. 


With regard to the nature of the proposed United Nations organisation, 
Mr. Greenwood said that while he was Minister in charge of Reconstruction he 
had planned a staff college where men and women of the Allied Nations, including 
representatives of responsible volunteer agencies with the necessary knowledge 
and experience, could be trained to carry out the duties of bringing life and hope 
to the oppressed peoples and enabling them to restore their normal life. He felt 
that some such international reconstruction service would be necessary to assist 
in providing the regular distribution of the necessities of life and creating the 
conditions under which the peoples could begin to build their own institutions, 
including the rebuilding of the working-class organisations which had been des- 
troyed by the Axis. “Ambulance work and the necessary police work will not be 
enough”. Then, taking up in more detail the long-term organisation that would 
be required, he continued: 


There will need to be, under the authority of the United Nations, organ- 
ised agencies of various kinds working creatively on these large political, 
economic and social tasks. I have not the time on this occasion to develop 
the need for the early revivification of the constructive sections of the League 
of Nations, the I.L.O., and the Health and Economic Sections of the League, 
or for the co-ordination of world transport, including civil aviation, or other 
similar and very large questions. Still less have I time to dwell on the larger 
aspects of the political government of the world in the future, or even on 
particular aspects of it such as the relation of the democratic nations to 
colonial territories. 


But he considered that more must be done in the direction of economic colla- 
boration, and to this end he proposed the establishment of what he called an 
International Development Board, with a parallel Finance Board, to assist in 
the economic reorganisation and development of the war-stricken, impoverished 
and under-developed countries, which should be able to look to some authority 
to advance the means whereby they could add to the world’s resources and, at 
the same time, increase their own prosperity. 

Mr. Greenwood also dealt with some of the problems of internal reconstruction 
and emphasised that, in order to allow an orderly change from wartime to peace- 
time production and so long as the abnormal conditions of wartime persisted, 
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the major wartime controls must continue to operate. He believed that experi- 
ence might well show that some of those controls would be an essential element 
in the new economic structure. In concluding, he welcomed the references to 
educational reforms in the Government’s address and to the proposals included 
in the Barlow, Scott, and Uthwatt Reports concerning the proper utilisation of 
land. In this connection he considered that there should be a National Develop- 
ment Board, presided over by a Minister free from departmental responsibility, 
and composed of the Ministers whose de ments are concerned with the various 
aspects of national development. Finally, he paid a tribute to the work done by 
Sir William Beveridge in the field of social security. 


Mr. Ridley, a Labour Party speaker, supported Mr. Greenwood’s proposals 
and made the plea that planning must be for a new society and not for the re- 
establishment of the old, with all the cruelties of that society in the inter-war 
years. ‘‘The new society must have as its purpose the satisfaction of the needs of 
many and not merely the acquisitive instincts of the few.” 


Sir William Jowitt, the Minister in charge of reconstruction problems, 
outlined in considerable detail the work so far under way, the methods by which 
it was being carried out, the relationship to other nations, and the use being 
made by the British Government of the International Labour Office in its post- 
war plans. 

In describing the post-war position as he saw it, Sir William Jowitt said: 
“It seems obvious that, however the war ends, the immediate post-war period 
must be one of acute difficulties’. With regard to rationing and the maintenance 
of wartime controls, he stated that each measure of economic control and the 
question of its continuance must be looked at in the light of the post-war circum- 
stances. The maintenance of controls in one form or another would probably be 
required with regard to the financial sitution, the use of raw materials and plant 
equipment, and the need to secure employment: 


The objective we ought to aim at is the maximum employment of our 
people, and to that end all our policies should be subordinated. We should 
allow nothing to stand in the way of our success in the fight against unemploy- 
ment. The more efficient our industry becomes, the more likely we are to 
succeed in that fight. If we can produce adequately, we can consume adequate- 
ly; and if we consume adequately, we can produce adequately. 


He then pointed out the importance of export trade and of raising the stan- 
dard of living of other countries: 


No nation can in the long run import unless she is prepared to export, 
and equally no nation can in the long run export without being prepared 
to import, unless she is prepared to upset the whole world economy. 
we must realise this simple truth: the more prosperous other nations are, 
the more prosperous we shall be ourselves. We must aim deliberately at 
improving the standard of living not only in this country but throughout 
the world in order that consumers abroad may be able to buy that which 
we produce. We must pursue an expansionist policy. It will not be enough 
for industrialists to follow the methods of their fathers or their grandfathers. 
Industry must be on its toes; it must show the same energy and activity as 
our armies in North Africa. 


He maintained that, in order to secure maximum employment, rising stan- 
dards of living, and improved economic conditions, it would be necessary to 
construct a world system for collaboration in peace. ‘To banish the possibility 
of aggression, and . . . to build up, by joint action, a higher standard of living 
throughout the world, is the task which the United Nations should undertake.” 
The Atlantic Charter, the Mutual Aid Agreement, and other pacts pointed the 
way to such co-operation. 


We are confident that, given good will on all sides, these discussions 
[with our Allies] will lead to international collaboration of a kind which will 
carry the United Nations over the grave difficulties of the years immediately 
following the war and will lay the foundations of a new era of international 
trade. That is what we hope, and to that we are prepared to make our con- 
tribution. It is a great satisfaction to us to know that the International 
Labour Office, which has developed since the last war, has not only maintai 
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itself but has functioned with great efficiency during this war. In working 
out schemes for raising international standards, His Majesty’s Government 
will continue to collaborate with that organisation. My right honourable 
friend the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs hopes to deal particularly 
with these aspects of reconstruction in the course of the debate at our next 
sitting. 

Sir William Jowitt then described the machinery which had been adopted 
for dealing with post-war problems. The Ministerial Committee over which 
he presided was an organisation, he said, which co-ordinated the views and 
anticipations of government departments on these problems. Turning to some 
of the specific problems being dealt with, he emphasised especially the work of 
the Inter-Allied Committee on Post-War Requirements in the field of immediate 
relief; the work being done to deal with demobilisation and the transferring of 
workers back into industry; the problems of international co-operation in export 
trade; the plans proposed in the Scott and Uthwatt Reports for the formation 
of a central planning authority and the establishment of a Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning; housing; questions of forestry and agricultural reorganisation; 
and education. In the field of social security he welcomed the work done by 
Sir William Beveridge, and announced that the main questions raised in his 
Report would be discussed in the House shortly after the New Year. 

In discussing the problems of demobilisation and the future structure of 
industry, Sir William Jowitt pointed out that different industries had different 
problems but that the points of contact between the Government and industry 
needed to be strengthened and simplified, and said: ‘‘I am myself about to engage 
in discussions with the representatives of industry and the Trades Union Con- 
gress on these questions, together with the question of export trade”’.! 

In the debate on the following day, 2 December 1942, Major Petherick, 
Conservative Member, stated that, while he had long been opposed to discussions 
on post-war reconstruction while the war was in progress, he considered that the 
war position was now sufficiently changed for him to welcome the debate. He 
then explained his opposition to any reconstruction based upon nationalisation 
or socialisation, and stressed the importance of efficiency in industry and of the 
profit motive in order to make possible a world in which the Atlantic Charter 
could in fact be applied. Sir George Schuster urged the importance of inter- 
national economic co-operation, which would have the effect of raising standards 
of living in the world and thus create opportunities for full production, and which 
would further be a basis for international trade so that each country might 
produce those things which it was most suited to produce. He also stressed the 
need for generous social policies at home, of greater efficiency in management, 
and of a new spirit of co-operation between management and workers, a new 
appreciation of the human factor in industry, and more equality of opportunity 
for advancement. He concluded that it was inevitable that the Government 
must take a greater part in directing and controlling economic life than in the 
past, both because British policy must rest very largely on some form of inter- 
national economic collaboration and because the Government must have a close 
understanding with industry in order to avoid insecurity of employment. This 
would demand the development of a new career which might be called industrial 
statesmanship. 

Other speakers drew attention to the need for international co-operation, 
for the formation of a Supreme Allied Council, for closer relations with the United 
States, and for the amplification and clarification of the Atlantic Charter. 


Mr. Anthony Eden, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, summed up the 
debate on behalf of the Government. Taking up the subject of the immediate 
post-war situation in Europe, he outlined the programme of the British Govern- 
ment, particularly in regard to reserves of food and raw materials and the building 
up of stocks, and noted the appointment in the United States of Governor Lehman 
to organise the work of American participation in the relief activities which are 
co-ordinated by the United Nations. He then described certain trends of British 
foreign policy: 

In the first place, may I submit that foreign policy is a continuous process, 
going on all the time, and that what we do now in the midst of war determines 





1 It has since been announced that a joint committee, composed of representativ es of the Trades 
Union Congress, the British Emplovers’ Confederation and the Federation of British Industries, 
has been set up to co-operate with Sir William Jowitt in the formulation of measures to deal with 
various aspects of reconstruction (Labour, Vol. 5, No. 4, Dec. 1942). 
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the future much more than what our dreams about an ideal future may happen 
to be. . . The manner in which and the extent to which we succeed or fail 
to succeed in co-operating with our Allies now will, to a very large extent, 
determine the course of post-war foreign policy. 


Turning to the relations of Great Britain to the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and China, Mr. Eden continued: 


The moment the Armistice is signed . . . there will be a desire to let up, a 
desire to cut our responsibilities; and yet whether we are able to maintain 
peace or not afterwards will depend on whether we can carry through this co- 
operation which we have now established with other Great Powers, in par- 
ticular with the United States of America, with Soviet Russia and with China. 


But he did not visualise a world in which those four Powers tried “to clamp 
down some form of big-Power dictatorship over everybody else’’: 


Indeed, it is essential that the independence of these other countries 
should be restored if we are to create a free international society in Europe. 
And so I say that in any world system that is to operate all States will have 
to play their part. . . Our duty is to act as a bridge, and there is nobody who 
can play that part but us—nobody else. It is to us that the nations of Europe 
= look, and I believe are looking now, for a message as to our attitude after 
the war. 


And he hoped that the message would be that the British Government was 
prepared to make its contribution to a system of defence of Europe, and that 
Great Britain would never again turn its back on Europe. 

Describing in more detail the commitments and treaties that had so far been 
made by the Great Powers for the undertaking of future responsibility, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs outlined the machinery that he visualised 
as the basis of post-war international social and economic policy: 


There are certain international services which have gone on during 
the war which have not died, and which may render great service after the 
war. There are the international health services and economic services and 
the work done by the International Labour Organisation. We shall need 
that work more than ever after the war. The I.L.O. has struggled manfully, 
and with considerable success, to remove certain of the evils which are among 
the root causes of war: low standards of living, insecurity, and unemploy- 
ment. Unless we can cure those evils, no peace structure can be enduring. 
The I.L.O. must be strengthened and developed. I should like to see it become 
the main instrument giving effect to Article 5 of the Atlantic Charter. Some- 
body may say: ‘How is all this to be done? What is the machinery to give 
effect to it?’”’ I would reply that, although the machinery is important, it is, 
unfortunately, less important than certain other ingredients which are essential 
to the maintenance of peace. The old League of Nations failed, not because 
its machinery was faulty but because there was not the representation or the 
force or the drive behind it. 

To my mind, there are three indispensable attributes for any international 
organisation if it is to have a chance to achieve its purpose. First, it must 
be fully representative of the Powers that mean to keep the peace. The old 
League was not. Second, the Powers themselves must have the unity and the 
determination to arrive at agreed and positive decisions. And third, and 
perhaps the most important of all, is that they should have the force behind 
them to give effect to their decision. 

Let us take heed a little from the lessons of the past, and let us try to 
learn them. I believe that out of this organisation of the United Nations, 
based in the first instance on understanding between ourselves, the United 
States, and Russia, a great opportunity opens to us. 


Independent Labour Party Amendment. 


Following the withdrawal of the Labour Party amendment, Mr. McGovern 
yy om ad the Independent Labour Party moved the following amendment on 
3 December: 


But humbly regret that the Gracious Speech, while expressing the highest 
aspirations for the future peace and welfare of the peoples of the world, makes 
no concrete proposals for the realisation of these desirable objects and for 
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removing the cause of war: and fails to promise legislation to remove the 
grave social inequalities of the present order, which in many cases have been 
intensified by the war, and offers no prospect of a new order for the common 
people here, in India and in the colonies. 


This motion formed the subject of a further discussion on the relations of world 
peace and welfare. In explaining the amendment and the demands of the I.L.P., 
Mr. McGovern said: 


We ask for a basic living income for every citizen, including the men and 
women in the forces and their dependants, workers of every grade and their 
families, widows of service men and workers, and those incapacitated by 
accident, disease, age or infirmity; communal ownership and democratic 
control of land, industry, transport, and finance, in the interests of all the 
people; the liberation of India and the colonial peoples; and the declara- 
tion of peace terms on the basis of social justice, national liberation and 
the pooling of the world’s resources for the good of all peoples. This would 
be a decent instalment and would show to the people of this country 
that the Government’s intentions were pure and honourable, that they were 
not using their blood and toil and tears and sweat for the purpose of defending 
ill-gotten gains, and that they would pool that which had all been created 
by the efforts of the common people of this country, namely, all the things 
that are held dear and necessary to life. 


A number of speakers took the opportunity to discuss in particular the ques- 
tions of colonial policy, educational reform, international trade, banking, demo- 
bilisation, and the responsibilities of British industrial groups. Mr. Griffiths, 
in stressing the need for economic collaboration and co-operation, referred to 
two suggestions made earlier in the debate by Mr. Greenwood and said that he 
hoped that they would receive the serious attention of the Government: 


The first was that we should begin now in our discussions with the United 
Nations to formulate precise plans for the creation of international machinery 
to handle this big economic job at the end of the war. The second was that 
we should develop through the instrument of the International Labour Office 
methods of raising the standards of life of the people everywhere. . 

What we have to realise about the economic and industrial problem i is that 
we are living in the machine age, an age of mass production, and that if we are 
to live in an age of this kind without recurring economic crises with all they 
mean, the real job confronting us is the organising of mass consumption of 
the things that are produced. That is true in the international sphere and 
it is true also in the problems that confront us on the home front. 


Mr. Attlee, Deputy Prime Minister, in closing the discussion for the Govern- 
ment, stated that a reading of the speeches made in the course of the debate 
indicated a consciousness that the proposals for peace and reconstruction took a 
considerable time to prepare. With reference to the statement made by Mr. 
Griffiths on the economic foundations of peace and the necessity of overcoming 
the international cartel system of restriction, he remarked: 


The Government are resolved that we shall not go back to a scarcity 
economy. Our policy is based on the utilisation of abundance. We are now 
engaged in talks and conversations with our Allies to work out these very 
things about economic collaboration. We are in touch with the International 
Labour Office concerning labour standards. .. The International Labour 
Office is one of those pieces of international machinery, set up after the last 
war, that has lived on and will continue to live after this war, and we intend 
to use it to the full. My right hon. friend the Minister of Labour has already 
been working very fully on these questions. 


The Independent Labour Party Amendment was rejected by 132 votes to 5. 


Colonial Social Policy. 


Debates on colonial policy took place in the House of Commons on 26 Novem- 
ber 1942 and in the House of Lords on 3 December 1942. 

In the House of Commons a motion, subsequently withdrawn, welcomed the 
declaration in the King’s Address to Parliament expressing the desire of the 
Government to do its ‘‘utmost to raise the standards and improve the conditions 
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of the peoples in the colonies’’, but regretted that no mention was made “‘of specific 
measures, including the establishment of a Colonial Development Board, to give 
practical effect to this declaration without delay”’. 

The urgent need for programmes of colonial development was stressed by all 
speakers. The doubt, however, was expressed whether the method proposed 
would not result in a duplication of the work of the Colonial Office, and a similar 
objection was made to another proposal that colonial development would be 
encouraged by the formation of a Parliamentary committee. Mr. Harold Mac- 
millan, at that time Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, shared these doubts 
and drew attention to the progress which was being made through the established 
machinery of the Colonial Office aided by specialised advisory committees. 

Mr. Macmillan commended in particular the development of regional group- 
ings of the colonies. He did not examine the political aspects of any such policy 
but stated that in the field of welfare and economic development regionalism 
could be applied without fear of pitfalls and that therefore the Government 
favoured the extension of the principle. 

He instanced the work of the Controller for Development and Welfare in 
the West Indies as ‘‘a kind of projection of the Colonial Office into the region’’. 
The following concrete results had been achieved: 


So far as the Eastern Caribbean is concerned, the whole inter-island 
schooner and steamer transport is operated as a single whole. We have had 
a difficult spring and summer, but for my part I feel that our worst anxieties 
are over. With regard to employment and food, the situation has necessarily 
been bad because of the violent disturbance of the normal economic life of 
the islands. We have taken steps to deal with it on a wide basis. Nearly 
£1,500,000 has been spent on schemes under the Welfare Act, and another 
£1,500,000 has been given by the Treasury to support the banana industry, 
partly to keep the industry alive and partly to provide schemes of local food- 
stuffs production. We have taken steps to make it compulsory in the West 
Indies to set aside portions of the land for food production. In Trinidad 
alone 10,000 acres are under food production, and swamp reclamation as an 
unemployment scheme has been undertaken in Jamaica and Trinidad. We 
are making an examination of it in British Guiana. Rice production is being 
pushed on wherever it can be done, but that is not easy, because swamp rice 
production on any large scale is a comparatively new project. In British 
Guiana we are making the first of a big series of drainage schemes which we 
hope will revolutionise rice growing in that colony. Many other schemes are 
going ahead. 


In concluding his speech Mr. Macmillan said that the two-fold methods to 
be followed in colonial development were: 


The steady and continuous association of colonial peoples with their own 
welfare and development and a powerful and sustained effort by all concerned, 
from the highest to the humblest of officials at home and on the spot, in un- 
remitting and enthusiastic co-operation in this high endeavour. 


The association of the peoples in colonial development was also stressed by 
Viscount Cranborne, leader of the House of Lords and until shortly before the 
debate Secretary of State for the Colonies. After reviewing progress in matters 
of political advance, education and public health, he spoke of social security in 
the following terms: 


Social security rests, as far as the colonial empire is concerned, upon 
economic security, and this in turn . . . rests upon agriculture. . . Health, 
education and agriculture are not really separate problems but three aspects 
of the same problem—namely, the provision of a better and fuller life. Here 
again the war has cut both ways. It has created difficulties, but it has speeded 
up the production of food for local use, and this should have a permanent 
effect in raising the standard of living in many colonies. It has stimulated 
action towards greater self-sufficiency in local food supplies and a marked 
interest in the development of mixed farming. It has, in fact, had the same 
effect there as it has en. It is to be hoped that the progress made will be 
consolidated in the post-war colonial agriculture and thereby assist in a 
better balanced diet and improved nutrition. Our plans have been made 
with this object in view. . . 
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Another vital aspect of social security is the labour question. I would 
assure the noble Earl, Lord Listowel, that to the institution of satisfactory 
labour standards and labour machinery on a modern basis ir the colonies, 
His Majesty’s Government attach the greatest importance. We have learnt 
much in this country in the last fifty years. The relations of employers and 
employed are better than they have ever been. It is vital that we should pass 
on the fruits of our experience to the colonies, and I am happy to think that 
my tenure of office saw the appointment of the Colonial Labour Advisory 
Committee, which contains eminent persons qualified to advise both from the 
employers’ point of view and from that of the trade unions. In this connection, 
I would pay tribute to the valuable assistance that has been given by my 
right honourable friend the Minister of Labour. I would also like to echo 
what has been said by various speakers to-day as to the important part which 
the I.L.O. has to play with regard to labour conditions in the colonies as 
elsewhere. 

The references made in debate to the I.L.O. included the following statement 
by the Ear! of Listowel, Labour, who opened the debate: 


The International Labour Office is steadily manufacturing a code of 
labour legislatior which embodies enlightened opinion abcut the rights of 
labour in the modern world. This code might well be regarded as the pattern 
which labour conditions inthe coloniesshould be made to match. The announce- 
ment last week that our Government have r.ow ratified the International 
Labour Office Conventions relating to written contracts and penal sanctions 
isa step in the right direction. But let us not forget that we are now committed 
to a strict enforcement of these two Conventions wherever retrograde prac- 
tices may still obtain. It goes without saying that up-to-date conditions of 
employment also imply official recognition of the right to collective bargaining 
through the workers’ own organisations. Indigenous poverty has been for 
centuries an insuperable barrier to the growth of health, education, and other 
public services. We can now atone for our past neglect by pledging ourselves 
to an unprecedented expansion of all essential social services as soon as peace 
returns. 

Another speaker, Viscount Samuel, referred to proposals that a special colonial 
section of the I.L.O. should be established, and thought that this might form part 
of any international system of colonial control.! 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN AUSTRALIA 


The Commonwealth Government of Australia has recently 
appointed the Federal Treasurer, Mr. Chifley, as Minister of Post- 
War Reconstruction and has established a Department of Post- 
War Reconstruction with a central office in Canberra. The former 
Director of Rationing has been named Director-General of Re- 
construction, and the staff of the Reconstruction Division of the 
Department of Labour? has been taken over by the new Depart- 
ment.’ 


Post-War RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN CANADA 
A reorganisation was announced on 23 January 1943 in the 


structure of the Government agencies in Canada responsible for 
making post-war plans. 


Apvisory CoMMITTEE ON Economic Po.icy 


By an Order in Council issued by the Governor-General, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Economic Policy has been reconstituted and given enlarged functions, 
;ncluding that of post-war planning.‘ 





1 Parliamentary Debaies, House of Commons, 12, 18 and 26 Nov., 1, 2and 3 Dec. 1942; House of 
Lords, 26 Nov. 1942. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942. p. 166. 

* Communication to the I.L.O. 
4 P.C. 608 of 23 Jan. 1943, revoking P.C. 2698 of 14 Sept. 1939 and P.C. 767 of 23 Feb. 1940. 
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Composition. 


The Advisory Committee on Economic Policy is an inter-departmental com- 
mittee responsible directly to the President of the Privy Council and consisting 
of representatives of the various departments concerned with aspects of economic 
policy. The Chairman of the Commission is the Deputy Minister of Finance and 
the Vice-Chairman is the Special Assistant to the Deputy Minister. The other 
members are the Deputy Minister of Agriculture, the Deputy Minister of Mines 
and Resources, the Chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, a repre- 
sentative of the Department of Munitions and Supply, the Clerk of the Privy 
Council and Secretary to the Cabinet War Committee, the Associate Deputy 
Minister of Labour, the Chairman of the Tariff Board and President of the Com- 
modity Prices Stabilisation Corporation, the Acting Deputy Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, the Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, the Deputy 
Minister of National Defence (Army), the Commissioner of Customs, and the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada. 


Functions. 

In view of the need to give increased attention to post-war planning 
by departments and agencies of Government, the Cabinet War Committee and 
the Chairman of the Cabinet Committee on Demobilisation and Re-establish- 
ment! agreed that the reconstituted Advisory Committee on Economic Policy 
should be charged, in addition to its existing wartime functions, with responsi- 
bility for planning and organising the activities of departments and agencies of 
Government in the field of post-war reconstruction and that it should conduct 
investigations and study of post-war problems, in co-operation with the existing 
Committce on Reconstruction’, and prepare and submit reports and recommenda- 
tions. The Order in Council therefore specifically provides that the duties of the 
Advisory Committee on Economic Policy are as follows: 


(a) To investigate, report and advise on questions of economic and fi- 
nancial policy and organisation arising out of Canadian participation in the 
war, with a view to avoiding duplication of effort by departments and agen- 
cies of government and ensuring effective co-ordination; 

(6) To plan and organise investigation and study of post-war problems 
by departments and agencies of government; 

(c) To conduct investigations and studies necessary to the formulation 
of measures required to meet post-war problems, in co-operation with depart- 
ments and agencies of government, the Committee on Reconstruction, the 
Advisory Committee on Demobilisation and Rehabilitation, and such others 
as may be deemed desirable; and 

(d) To prepare reports and recommendations with regard to measures 
to deal with post-war problems. 


In order to carry on its work the Committee may appoint sub-committees 
consisting of its own members or of other persons, and has authority to obtain 
information regarding post-war plans and the preparation of post-war measures 
by any department or agency of government and to assign to any department or 
agency responsibility for making investigations and preparing reports on post- 
war problems. 


Apvisory COMMITTEE ON RECONSTRUCTION. 


A further Order in Council, issued by the Governor-General, 
has established an Advisory Committee on Reconstruction, re- 
placing the former Committee on Reconstruction, and defining the 
relationship of its work to that of the Advisory Committee on 
Economic Policy.2 The Advisory Committee on Reconstruction 
continues to be responsible to, and to report to, the President of 
the Privy Council. 


Composition. 
The Advisory Committee on Reconstruction consists, as before, of Dr. F. 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 3, Sept. 1941, p. 320: Vol. XLVI, No. 3, 
Sept. 1942, p. 315. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 170 
3 P.C. 609 of 23 Jan. 1943, revoking P. .C. 1218 of 17 Feb. 1941 and P.C. 6874 of 2 Sept. 1941. 
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Cyril James, Chairman, Dr. R. C. Wallace, Mr. Tom Moore, Dr. Edouard Mont- 
petit, Mr. J. S. McLean, and Mr. D. G. McKenzie. In addition the Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman of the Interdepartmental Advisory Committee on Demo- 
bilisation and Rehabilitation, the Chairman of the Canada-United States Joint 
Economic Committees (Canadian Committee), and a representative of the Advi- 
sory Committee on Economic Policy serve ex officio and receive copies of the 
minutes. 


Functions. 


In view of the extended functions of the Advisory Committee on Economic 
Policy, the Advisory Committee on Reconstruction is now required: 


(1) On its own initiative, to make such recommendations and draw 
attention to such considerations in the field of post-war problems as it may 
deem desirable; 

(2) To undertake such investigations and studies of post-war problems 
as may from time to time be determined in co-operation with the Advisory 
— on Economic Policy or as the President of the Privy Council may 

irect. 


The Committee retains the power to appoint sub-committees and to consult 
such recognised experts as it may desire, and all departments and agencies of the 
Government must accord it such co-operation as may be needed for the perform- 
ance of its duties. 


RECONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES OF THE POLISH MINISTRY 
oF LABOUR AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


The Minister of Labour and Social Welfare of Poland has 
defined the functions and programme of work of the Department 
for Social Reconstruction of his Ministry.! 


Competence of the Social Reconstruction Department. 
The Department is responsible for dealing with the following questions: 


Population problems. Survey of the demographical and occupational state of 
the population on 1 September 1939; of the natural movements and migrations 
during the war; of the state of the population of the neighbouring territories which 
are of interest to Poland. The anticipated post-war structure of the population 
of Poland. Plans for establishing the exact numbers of the population immediately 
after the end of the enemy occupation. Population policy. 


Migratory movements of the population. Plans for the return from abroad of 
prisoners, workers, deportees, refugees, and for the departure of the Allied prisoners 
of war and of the foreign population brought in by the occupants. 

Interior migrations (return to pre-war places of domicile, return of deportees, 
resettlement of the places vacated by the Germans). Emigration for work and 
repatriation of emigrant workers. Organisation of the future office for centralising 
the problems of migratory movements of the population. 

roblems of international co-operation in the field of migration. 


Social welfare. Feeding and clothing of the poor; housing of the homeless; 
setting up of the machinery of social assistance remaining under the direction 
of the Government, the local governments or voluntary bodies. 

Organisation of social forces in the service of social welfare; methods of work 
in the field of welfare of mothers and children, unemployed, homeless, the poor, 
the sick, the maimed, the old, invalids, vagrants, beggars, and people released 
from prison. 

Problems of international co-operation in the field of social welfare. 


Labour protection and social insurance. Vocational training and labour ex- 
changes; hours of labour, protection of labour, inspection of labour, arbitration, 


trade unions; workers’ holidays; social insurance. 
Problems of international co-operation in the field of protection of labour and 


of social insurance. 
1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 580. 
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In the sphere of the problems of protection of labour and social insurance, 
for which a future separate organisation is anticipated, the Department for Social 
Reconstruction limits its activities to the establishment of general principles. 


Activities Undertaken by the Department. 


Within the general sphere of the questions outlined above, the following 
activities are being undertaken by the Department of Social Reconstruction: 


Analysis of the changes in the social structure of the country brought about by the 
war and the occupation. It is necessary to take into account: 


(a) The actual and legal situation in the respective fields before the war; 
(b) The information about the situation of the country under the occupa- 
tion, and the decrees of the occupying power. 


Elaboration of the principles of soctal policy to be applied on return to the country. 
These basic principles should aim at: 

(a) The removal or mitigation, at the earliest possible moment, of the 
wrongs produced by the war in the various social fields; 

(6) The joining of this work with the requirements for the reconstruction 
of the pre-war social and economic structure of Poland and also with the social 
achievements and plans of foreign countries; 

(c) The assuring of speedy and suitable reconstruction of social welfare 
by making the right use of the apparatus adopted by the occupants. 

The basic principles will be worked out in the shape of draft guiding rules, 
completed, when the case arises, with drafts of the more important legal texts, 
which will have to be published after the return to the country. . 

The rules and the legal texts will be submitted to the Government for their 
approval, after being approved by the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare 
and, in certain cases, accepted by other Ministries. 


Maintaining contacts, analysing the activities, making suggestions to the inter- 
national institutions (especially to the International Labour Organisation), and also 
to ihe Allied, governmental and private institutions interested in preparing solutions 
of social problems. Also reporting on these matters to the Minister of Labour and 
to the interested departments of the Ministry, and co-operation with other Minis- 
tries in this field. 


Information work. Collecting and imparting materials for information in the 
sphere of: 


(a) The political and legal situation concerning social matters in the 
country before the war and during the enemy occupation; 

(6) The social achievements of other countries; 

(c) The activities of international, governmental and private institutions 
in the field of social problems. 


Publication of an information bulletin showing the situation in the above 
mentioned matters, and the progress in the work.! 


THE AMERICAN LABOUR MOVEMENT AND Post-War 
RECONSTRUCTION 


A new organisation, the American Labor Conference on Inter- 
national Affairs, has been constituted by representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, and the Railroad Brotherhoods, to study the problems which 
will arise after the war during the period of transition between 
war and peace, and to find a solution from labour’s point of view 
of the long-term economic, political, social and cultural problems 
of reconstruction. The Committee, which meets under the chair- 
manship of the President of the A.F. of L., has an executive com- 
mittee composed of three representatives of the A.F. of L., three 
representatives of the C.I.O., a representative of the Railroad 





! Communication to the I.L.O. 
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Brotherhoods, a former member of the Executive Bureau of the 
Labour and Socialist International, and the Director of the Division 
of Economics and History of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. 


The Chairman, in announcing the constitution of the new organisation, 
stated that the American Labor Conference on International Affairs has been 
established to fill the need for a competent organisation devoted to the study 
of war and post-war problems from the broad viewpoint of industrial democracy 
and the future of organised labour: 


In it, recognised spokesmen of organised labour in the United States will 
co-operate with representatives of the European labour movement residing 
in the United States and with American and European scholars to study war 
and post-war problems and evolve attitudes towards them on which the 
American and free European labour movements can agree. 


The American Labor Conference on International Affairs plans to hold its 
first general meeting in New York City at the beginning of March 1943, to be attend- 
ed by members of labour organisations, research groups, and experts and scholars 
in various fields. It will publish reports of special studies by committees and sub- 
committees and distribute information and reports received from abroad. A cam- 
paign of education on international affairs among organised workers in the United 
States will be conducted with a view to stimulating interest in international pro- 
blems and strengthening public sentiment for continuous American participation 
in the maintenance of peace.! 


CO-ORDINATION OF Economic PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
Projects IN Mexico 


A Decree issued by the President of Mexico on 8 September 
1942 modified the structure of the Federal Commission on Economic 
Planning which was established in June 1942?, and a second Decree, 
dated 15 October 1942, provided for the setting up of an Agency 
for the Co-ordination and Development of Production. 


I-ederal Commission on Economic Planning. 


The Decree of 8 September 1942 amended the Decree of 30 June 1942 so as 
to include a representative of the National Confederation of Peasants ( Confedera- 
cién Nacional Campesina) among the technical advisers to the Federal Commis- 
sion on Economic Planning. Further, under the Decree of 26 October 1942, 
setting up the new Agency for the Co-ordination and Development of Preduc- 
tion, the Co-ordinator of the Agency is to take part in the work of the Federal 
Commission on Economic Planning and to make use of the technical and admin- 
istrative staff of the Commission in his work on economic development. 


Agency for the Co-ordination and Development of Production. 


Previous legislation had already provided for the extension and intensifica- 
tion of production—for example, the Act establishing the Industrial Develop- 
ment and Securities Guarantee Fund, and the measures taken to guarantee the 
position of small holders and to give farmers access to State-owned land. 
The work of the regional economic joint boards had a similar end in view. Asa 
further step, the Government decided, by the Decree of 15 October 1942, to 
establish an autonomous public agency whose functions will be not only to co- 
ordinate production and promote the establishment of new and necessary indus- 
tries but also to facilitate the best utilisation of the country’s natural resources 
and at the same time encourage individual initiative and direct private invest- 
ment into channels that will produce the best results for the national economy. 

The work of the new Agency for the Co-ordination and Development of 
Production will be directed by a Co-ordinator appointed by the President of the 
Republic, and by a number of advisers or assessors designated by the Co-ordin- 
ator. The Co-ordinator will act in the capacity of fiduciary delegate of the 
Industrial Development and Securities Guarantee Fund. 





1 New Yorr Times, 8 Feb. 1943. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, p. 314. 
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The functions of the new agency are as follows: 


(1) To assist in the starting of new agricultural activities for meeting the 
domestic demand for various classes of products (including food, fats and oils, 
cotton, wool, fibre, wood products, rubber and its substitutes), by suggesting 
new lands for cultivation, and obtaining the investment of the capital necessary 
for these projects; 

(2) To assist in the starting of new industries, whose economic survival 
will be assured by their good location, a sufficient supply of raw materials, either 
national or imported, and favourable technical and economic factors, including 
stable domestic and foreign markets; 

(3) To ensure that the established industries of the country will be used to 
the utmost in order both to satisfy national requirements and to export surplus 
production; 

(4) To propose measures for co-ordinating the industrial activity of the 
country in such a form as to avoid the waste of raw materials which are difficult 
to acquire or essential for the national economy; 

(5) To promote expansion of the productive capacity of existing industries 
in pursuance of the ends set forth above; 

(6) To develop mining and other forms of extractive industry, and the 
metallurgical industry; 

(7) To promote the establishment, development, and improvement of 
transport undertakings; 

(8) In general, to promote and develop agriculture, stock raising, mining, 
manufacture, and transport. 


In order to carry out these functions the Agency for the Co-ordination and 
Development of Production may deal directly with private investors, and organ- 
ise with them any kind of corporations or undertakings. It has authority to 
submit projects to the Administrative Board of the Industrial Development 
and Securities Guarantee Fund. 

The Secretary of National Economy will make available to the Agency what- 
ever information is necessary to permit it to carry out its work, with the excep- 
tion of information that is considered confidential in virtue of the state of war. 
The Agency can set up branches in any part of the Republic in which the 
agricultural or industrial importance or economic potentialities of the area make 
= a, and it will keep in close touch with the various regional economic 

oards.! 


Tue SITUATION IN BOLIVIA 
MISSION OF LABOUR EXPERTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


At the invitation of the Bolivian Government, which set up a 
commission of experts to study the improvement of conditions of 
health, wages and safety of the workers, especially mine workers, 
the United States Government has sent a mission of labour experts 
to take part in the study. The mission, which is tripartite in 
character, including representatives of employers and workers, 
left for Bolivia on 30 January 1943. Mr. Robert J. Watt, who 
since 1937 has been a member of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, is one of the workers’ representatives. The 
following statement was issued by the Bolivian Government. 

At the last Cabinet meeting it was agreed that the Ministers of Labour and 
Social Services and of Economy and Mines would prepare a supreme decree 
setting up a commission of experts responsible for studying the improvements 
of the conditions of health, hygiene, wages, and safety of workers in general and 
of mine workers in particular. 

The Minister of Foreign Relations offered the information that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, in accordance with a request made by our Govern- 
ment had announced through Ambassador Guachalla its desire to co-operate 
in this plan, sending any experts that might be necessary to study, together with 
those designated by the Bolivian Government, the workers’ situation with a 


' Diario Oficial, 22 Sept. and 26 Oct. 1942, 
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view to improving their conditions and increasing the production of minerals, 
taking into account the problems of transportation, wages, mine safety, and other 
problems pertinent to the main question. 

Co-ordinating these ideas, the country will know within the near future the 
result of these studies, undertaken in order to establish fixed forms for the 
development of a policy to better the living conditions of the working classes." 

The International Labour Office was invited by the Govern- 
ments of both countries to lend the services of an adviser to the 
commission, and the Acting Director appointed Mr. D. H. Blelloch, 
a member of the staff, for this purpose. 


Foop CoNTROL IN INDIA 


Reference has previously been made in these pages to the short- 
age of food-grains in India as a consequence of the cessation of 
imports caused by the war.? Reports from that country recently 
received at the International Labour Office indicate that among 
other factors which have tended to make the food situation acute 
are the practice of hoarding among the peasants, the present strain 
on the transport system on account of military requirements 
with the inevitable restrictions on the distribution of supplies, and 
the cumulative effect of these influences on the prices of agricultural 
products and of food, more particularly in the larger towns. Various 
steps have been taken by the authorities to deal with the situation, 
including, in particular, the establishment of a Central Food Ad- 
visory Council and a Department of Food in the Central Govern- 
ment. A short account of some of the more important of these 
measures and a summary of the review of the present position 
by the competent Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
at the inaugural meeting of the Food Advisory Council are given 
below. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE Foop Apvisory Counc 


A central body to deal with food policy was constituted by the 
Government of India in July 1942. The functions of this body, 
which is known as the Food Advisory Council and consists of 
both officials and non-officials, are to collect, study and disseminate 
information on food and fodder production; to plan on an all- 
India basis the food and fodder production programme for the 
different regions and to tender advice as to its execution; and to 
advise the competent authorities on the equitable distribution of 
the stocks of food in hand. 


Review of the Present Position. 


At the inaugural meeting of the Food Advisory Council, held in New Delhi 
in August 1942, the Chairman, Sir Jogendra Singh, the competent Member of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council, reviewed the present position. After expressing 
his gratification at the action taken by the Provincial and State Governments 
to implement the recommendations of the Food Production Conference‘, he 
observed that the supplies of food products might be increased by the utilisation 
of cultivable wasteland, the replacement of non-food crops such as short-staple 
cotton, raw jute, etc. by food crops, and the adoption of such measures for increas- 
ing the yield as the extensive use of improved quality seeds and adequate applica- 
tion of manures. It was anticipated that 5 million acres of land under short- 





1 Department of State Rulletin (Washington, D.C.), 30 Jan. 1943. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, pp. 724-726. 
3 Times of India (Bombay), 2 July 1942. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X1,VI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, p. 724. 
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staple cotton and raw jute would be turned over to food crops. Land which 
might be regarded as cultivable wasteland amounted to 105 million acres, of 
which at least 5 million acres would, it might be hoped, be brought under cultiva- 
tion, although the difficulties involved were considerable. 

The shortage of rice in 1943-44! was estimated at 2,200,000 tons, but, as a 
result of the measures taken by the Government to increase production, the 
total would be reduced to half. The production of wheat would also be increased, 
and it was expected that it would be sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
country. The wheat position had, moreover, been aggravated by transport 
difficulties and the natural tendency of the producer to hoard the surplus. The 
prospects in respect of wheat for the first quarter of 1943, and in respect of rice 
for the following six months, were uncertain, but it was estimated that there 
would be stocks of millet left cver from 1942. There was, on the other hand, 
the possibility that there might be a scarcity of supplies in particular areas on 
account of the demands of the defence services, or interruptions in trade, or a cur- 
tailment of transport facilities. The position was such that there was no alter- 
native but to plan ahead to meet the changing and increasing requirements of 
the country.” 

Among the main problems which had to be dealt with were the procuring and 
supply of manures and provision of facilities for the proper storage of grain and 
for increasing the production of protective and nutritive foods such as milk, eggs, 
vegetables, and fruits. It was, moreover, necessary to take into account the posi- 
tion of the cultivator in considering the question of the regulation of prices. 
Various factors, including, in particular, the wartime rise in wages and the increase 
in the volume of money in circulation consequent upon the large amount of 
purchases of all kinds made in India influenced the situation. It was only by 
increasing production and by taking steps to protect the primary producer that 
the situation could be satisfactorily dealt with.* 


Recommendations of the Food Advisory Council. 

Among the recommendations of the Food Advisory Council were the con- 
tinuance of price control, such control being applied to all competitive staple 
food-grains with due regard to their normal parities, the rising costs of production, 
and other factors, so that the cultivator might have a fair deal; the establishment 
of a single agency to purchase the requirements of the armed forces and of areas 
in which there was a shortage of food supplies, with a monopoly of the available 
wagon supplies for inter-provincial transport; the extension of the control of 
retail prices* by laying down permissible margins for different areas; the prepara- 
tion of estimates of quotas of foodstuffs to be transferred from one region to 
another, for the information of the War Transport Department, so that a wagon 
allocation programme might be drawn up on the basis of such data; the considera- 
tion by the competent authorities of the feasibility of distributing purchases 
for the defence services over a number of surplus areas; the adoption of measures 
to increase the acreage under cultivation of food crops as well as the yield per 
acre (provision of allotments in urban areas, improvement of supplies of manure, 
distribution of seed free of cost, reduction in the rates for water supply); the 
improvement of transport facilities by the organisation of local and long-distance 





1 A conference to consider the situation in respect of supplies of rice, convened by the Govern- 
ment of India, was held in New Delhi in July 1942. It is understood that one of the subjects dealt 
with at the Conference was the possibility of a fall in prices in areas in which the production had 
bee» enhanced by the campaign for the increase of food supplies. It might not be possible to trans- 
fer the surplus from such areas to those in which there was a shortage owing to difficulties of trans- 
portation. The view was generally expressed that the surplus should be purchased by the Govern- 
ment, and among the questions considered were the agency through which such purchases should 
be made and the arrangements for storage (Hindustan Times (Delhi), 11 July 1942). 

2 The speaker cited certain estimates, according to which the requirements of the country were 
50,300,000 tons of cereals, 36,500,000 tons of milk, and 10,100,000 tons of pulses, while the present 
production of these commodities amounted to 60,000,000 tons of cereals, 22,800,000 tons of milk, 
and 10,300,000 tons of pulses. The figures for fruits and vegetables were not available, but it was 
known that the production of the latter was considerably below the requirements. 

3 Indian Farming, Vol. III, No. 10, Oct. 1942. 

4 With a view to the compilation of retail price statistics, early in 1942 the Government of India 
convened a conference of representatives of Provincial Governments and of independent experts, 
and an officer was deputed to draw up a scheme on the basis of decisions reached at the conference. 
In order to expedite the scheme, in June 1942 a small advisory committee was appointed including 
representatives of the Central Government and two representatives of employers and two of work- 
ers. The first meeting of the committee was held in New Delhi in July !942, and among its decisions 
were the selection of 15 rural and 43 other centres for which retail price index numbers would be 
compiled, and the establishment of committees consisting of an equal number of employers’ and 
of workers’ representatives to advise the officers in charge of the scheme in centres in which it is 
feasible to form such committees (Hindustan Times, 2 July 1942). 
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bullock cart and country boat services'; the investigation of possibilities of 
utilising unused land in tea, coffee, rubber and other plantations for growing 
edible crops; and the preparation by the Provincial all State Governments of 
statistics showing the progress made in augmenting food production.* 

More recently, in London the Secretary of State for India, in reply to a ques- 
tion in the House of Commons, said that the Government of India had published 
a statement giving as its opinion that if hoarded stocks could be got on the market 
and fairly distributed, there was little danger of the people having to go seriously 
short. There was no famine and no widespread prevalence of acute shortage, 
though a large part of the urban population was doubtless affected. The Member 
for Commerce of the Viceroy’s Executive Council had indeed pointed out that 
the supplies available were as good as in five out of the past ten years. The diffi- 
culty was to get them out on the market, and the Government of India had an- 
nounced, as measures to that end, the removal! of the maximum price for wheat, 
the establishment of a Government purchasing agency, and arrangements with 
the Government of the United Kingdom for the import of substantial shipments 
of wheat, to be sold and distributed under Government supervision to final 
consumers in deficiency areas. It was expected that the price of that wheat would 
be less than that prevailing in the free market. The Gevccnmuant of India had 
already announced its intention to prevent exports of foodstuffs after March, 
that delay being necessary to allow for alternative sources of supply to be arrang- 
ed for the territories concerned. Exports were, however, very small in relation 
to total supplies and their cessation would not greatly affect the situation.’ 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CENTRAL DEPARTMENT OF Foop 


In November 1942 the Government of India announced its 
decision to establish a Department of Food. 


The press communiqué on the subject stated that the Governor-General in 
Council had given most careful consideration to the growing difficulties of the 
food situation within the country. While the principal food-grains and foodstuffs 
had recorded a sharp rise in prices in recent months, the consuming areas were 
finding it increasingly difficult to secure adequate quantities of food-grains to 
meet their normal requirements. The natural difficulty, during war, of securing 
a free flow of commodities from the producing to the consuming areas, owing 
to heavy pressure of movement of war requirements, had been aggravated by 
the tendency to treat foodstuffs as a form of investment. 

To meet these difficulties, the Central Government had already initiated 
control in certain directions, but as the problem had been growing in magnitude 
and complexity, it was considered necessary to tackle it on a more planned and 
comprehensive basis. 

On a careful examination of the situation, it was clear that it was essential 
in the present circumstances that a separate department should be constituted 
for the purpose and entrusted with the task of studying future requirements 
with a view to the forward planning of production and of ensuring the equitable 
distribution of available supplies. The Governor-General had therefore approved 
the establishment of a separate Department of Food under a Secretary to the 
Government. 

The new Department would take over the administration of all measures 
for control over the prices, supply and distribution of foodstuffs and for the procure- 
ment and purchase of requirements for the Army. It would also establish an 
effective liaison with the Department of Education, Health and Lands and the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, which would continue to be respon- 
sible for securing maximum production on the basis of the forward programme 
of requirements worked out by the Food Department. The Department would 





1 In a Press Note of 13 Aug. 1942 issued by the Director of Information, Bombay, it was stated 
that an investigation had been undertaken by the Government of India into the possibilities of 
increasing the traffic between Karachi and Cochin on the west coast by a more extensive employ- 
ment of country craft in order to relieve the pressure on the railways. 

Investigations are also being made into the possibilities of a larger use of civer craft in Bengal 
and Assam by the regional transport authority; the appointment of provincial controllers of motor 
vehicles for the proper utilisation of motor traffic in their respective areas has been under consi- 
deration; and, as for railway transport, the War Tiansport Department is in consultation with the 
Railway Board, the ports and military authorities, and officers of the Supply Department of the 
Government of India, and is devising plans for improving the rate of turn-round of railway wagons 
(Times of India, 8 Aug. 1942). 

2 Times of India, 2 July 1942. 
* The Times, 29 Jan. 1943. 
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further maintain close touch with the Department of War Transport, so as to 
ensure that the movement of foodstuffs should be made with the utmost efficiency 
and economy of transport that might be sible. The date from which the 
Department would begin to function would be announced subsequently.! 


Foop Controt MEASURES 


The Central Government and various Provincial Governments 
have adopted measures for the control of food supplies and prices. 


Control of Food-Grains. 


Two Orders were promulgated by the Government of India in May 1942, 
the Food-Grains Control Order, 1942, prohibiting the buying and selling cf 
all food-grains in wholesale quantities except under a licence issued by the Pro- 
vincial Government, and the Food-Grains (Futures and Options Prohibitions) 
Order, 1942, prohibiting all transactions relating to “futures” in food-grains save 
with the permission of the Central Government. 


Measures for Ensuring the Distribution of Food Supplies. 


The Defence of India Rules were amended by the Government of India by 
the addition of a new Rule (Rule 81D) in August 1942, dealing with shops trading 
in essential articles. Under this Rule, a district magistrate may, in his discretion, 
for the purpose of maintaining supplies essential to the life of the community, by 
general or special order and subject to the provisions of any law for the time 
being in force relating to shop hours, require the proprietor of a shop or restaurant 
to keep open the shop or restaurant for the conduct of the essential business 
thereof during such period as may be specified in the order. 


Control of Prices and Supplies. 


The steps taken by the Government of India for the control of prices and 
supplies were set out in a reply by the competent Member of the Viceroy’s Exe- 
cutive Council to an interpellation in the Legislative Assembly in September 1942. 
The Government, it was stated, had fixed primary wholesale prices for wheat, 
sugar, paper, raw rubber, and shellac, and retail prices for matches. The Provin- 
cial Governments had powers under the Defence of India Rules to contro! prices 
in their respective territories and had exercised them with the approval of the 
Central Government for a wider range of articles. 

It was proposed to strengthen further the existing organisation of price 
control at the Centre and in the Provinces by the creation of a non-official advisory 
body called the Civil Supplies Advisory Council and an executive body called 
the Central Price and Supply Board. 

The broad division of functions between the Centre and the Provinces, which 
was modified to suit special circumstances, was that the Central Government 
was responsible for fixing prices, wherever necessary, in the primary wholesale 
markets, while the regulation of prices at the secondary wholesale and retail 
stages was left to the Provincial Governments. 

The system of price control had been in operation since 7 September 1939, 
when the first notification delegating the necessary powers to the Provincial 
Governments was issued. The working of price control in the special circum- 
stances of the country was subject to many difficulties and every effort was being 
made to overcome them; but, on the whole, the Government was satisfied that 
the price situation would have been worse if no control had been exercised. 

The Government had instituted wheat and sugar controls on an all-India 
basis with the object of ensuring a reasonable supply of those commodities to 
consuming areas. The question of extending control to the distribution of those 
commodities had been discussed at a Price Control Conference of representatives 
of Provincial Governments and States, and the conclusions reached at that Confer- 
ence were before the Government of India. Cheap grain shops were being run 
by several Provincial Governments, and it was agreed at the Price Control 
nese referred to above that the system should be further extended wherever 
possible. 


1 The Hindu (Madras), 15 Nov. 1942. 

2 Legislatice Assembly Dehates, Vol. III, No. 9 (24 Sept. 1942), which also contains a note, 
placed on the table of the Assembly, giving a brief survey of the practice of price and supply control 
followed in respect of food-grains and sugar, and the existing organisation for applying such control. 
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Action by Provincial Governments. 


The Government of Bengal has, it is understood, decided to purchase food- 
stuffs in districts with a surplus and distribute the supplies among districts with 
a shortage. A scheme has accordingly been drawn up, which is estimated to in- 
volve an expenditure of 250 million rupees.! The Government of Bombay has issued 
instructions to various officers, including the registrars of co-operative societies, 
to take steps for the encouragement of the replacement by cultivators of non-food 
crops by food crops, and has sanctioned a special propaganda staff for the purpose. 
Loans will be made free of interest to cultivators, and the Director of Agriculture 
has been instructed to secure supplies of seed for distribution. Various other 
measures, including the remission of land rent for a specified period in respect of 
areas turned over to the cultivation of food and fodder crops have been under 
consideration.? 

Action has also been taken by different Provincial Governments to control 
the prices of essential articles and regulate the operation of hotels and restaurants. 
In Bengal, in the City of Calcutta and its industrial area, retail and wholesale 
dealers are required to display the maximum prices of specified commodities, 
which are fixed by the Controller of Prices; special officers and inspectors for the 
application of price control measures have been appointed’; Orders have been 
issued making it obligatory for retail or wholesale shops dealing in specified 
essential commodities, or stores in which such articles are stocked, to open within 
a period of 24 hours of the “all clear” signal after an air raid; such commodities 
may not be removed to outside areas except under a special permit from the 
authorities; and provision is also made for the regulation of the supply and dis- 
tribution of some of these commodities by requiring the persons concerned to 
submit a weekly statement on the stocks in hand.‘ In Bombay, under an Order 
applied in the first instance to the City of Bombay and two other areas, a con- 
troller of hotels and lodging houses has been appointed, who is authorised to 
enquire into complaints of excessive charges and to fix fair rates. These rates 
must be displayed in such establishments.’ In Madras, financial and other assist- 
ance has been provided by the Government to eating houses, and subsidies have 
also been given to the Salvation Army to establish three centres in the poorer 


parts of the city of Madras, serving hot meals at current prices. An Order was 
issued in August 1942? declaring all services connected with eating houses in the 
Madras fortress area and 24 other air-raid precautions towns in the Province as 
essential services under the Essential Services Maintenance Ordinance.’ 


STABILISATION OF WAGES, RENTS AND PRICES IN 
New ZEALAND 


By Order in Council dated 15 December 1942 the New Zealand 
Government instituted far-reaching controls over wages, salaries, 
rents, and prices in an effort to stabilise the cost of living.® This 
plan followed upon recommendations made by an Economic Sta- 
bilisation Committee under the chairmanship of the Minister of 
Industries and Commerce, which had come to the conclusion that 
existing controls were insufficiently comprehensive to deal with 
the problems created by a rising national income and a growing 
shortage of consumers’ goods." To aid in the work of stabilisation a 
second Order in Council gave increased powers to the Price Tribunal 





1 Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta), 22 Apr. 1942. 

2 Press Note of ?7 Apr. 1942 issued by the Director of Information, Bombay. 

3 Press Note of 27 June 1942 issued by the Director of Public Information, Bengal. 

4 Amrita Bazar Pctrika, 22 Apr. 1942. 

5 Times of India, 19 May 1942. 

6 The Hindu, 31 May 1942. 

7 Bombay Chronicle, 28 Aug. 1942. 

8 For an account of the provisions of the Ordinance, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, 
No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 483. 

® The Economic Stabilisation Emergency Regulations, 1942, Statutory Regulations, Serial 
No. 1942/335. 

10 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 1, Jan. 1941, pp. 90-93. 
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over such matters as profiteering, black market operations, instal- 
ment buying, and price reductions.! 


Administration of the Economic Stabilisation Plan. 


The Minister of Industries and Commerce is charged with the general admi- 
nistration of the regulations. Assisting the Minister is an Economic Stabilisation 
Commission, which is to make recommendations, after investigation, in relation 
to economic stabilisation, and may also exercise administrative functions if requir- 
ed to do so by the Minister. The Commission operates under the provisions of 
the Commissions of Inquiry Act, 1908, as extended by the Commissions of Inquiry 
Emergency Regulations, 1941.? 

The persons appointed by the Minister to form the Commission are the 
Chairman of the Bank of New Zealand, the Secretary of the Federation of Labour, 
the Minister of Industrial Man-Power, the Chairman of Directors of the New 
Zealand Co-operative Dairy Company, the President of the New Zealand Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and the National President of the Federated Seamen's 
Union of New Zealand. The Secretary to the Treasury has been appointed 
Director of Stabilisation.* 


Stabilisation of Rents. 


The Econoniic Stabilisation Plan covers all land, buildings and chattels which 
are or may be rented, but excepts dwelling houses to which the Fair Rents Act, 
1936, as amended‘ applies. Rents are frozen at the level of 1 September 1942, and 
the ‘‘basic rent”’ refers to the rent payable on that date, except where an agree- 
ment was made before that date to pay a greater or less rent for any period after 
the base date; in that case the basic rent is the agreed rent. The Supreme Court 
(or a magistrate in cases where the basic rent is not more than £520 a year) may, 
however, determine a fair rent for property, and the basic rent must then be 
adjusted accordingly. 

Landlords are prohibited from requiring a premium in addition to the rent, 
and any sums which are paid as premiums may be recovered as a debt due 
the tenant and may be deducted from rent payments. Moreover, landlords must 
keep a register, showing all relevant particulars of each tenancy and open to 
inspection by the Court or any rents commission, by authorised persons appointed 
by the Minister, and by the tenants. 

Lastly, the Minister of Justice may set up as many rents commissions as he 

may deem necessary. These commissions, on reference from the Court, will 
investigate applications for the fixing of a fair rent; they may approve any agree- 
ment made in writing by a landlord and tenant which fixes the fair rent of any 
property, whether or not an application is made to the Court to fix a fair rent. 


Stabilisation of Rates of Remuneration. 


Wages, salaries, directors’ fees, etc. are frozen at the rates prevailing on 15 
November 1942, and the conciliation commissioners (appointed under the Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1925) may set basic rates of remuneration 
for new positions and settle any disputes which may arise in connection with 
basic rates when an employee shifts from one position to another. The Court of 
Arbitration may revise rates downwards if they are above the level on the base 
date. Bonuses paid during the year are to be included in determining basic rates 
of remuneration. 

Advances in pay may be made if any person does additional work, if a schedule 
of increases is provided for by an award of the Court of Arbitration, an apprentice- 
ship order or an industrial agreement, or if a conciliation commissioner grants 
an increase in conformity with the provisions of the Stabilisation Plan. Applica- 
tion may be made to a conciliation commissioner to approve of an advance in 
pay on the ground of additional work or risk, or in wan to remove anomalies, 
and the commissioner has full power to grant or refuse the request, including 
the power of revocation. An appeal lies, however, from a conciliation commission- 
er’s award to the Court of Arbitration. For the duration of the war, no awards 
of the Court of Arbitration, apprenticeship orders or industrial agreements may 





1 The Control of Prices Emergency Regulations, 1939, Amendment No. 3, Statutory Regula- 
tions, Serial No. 1942/336. 

2 Cf. Statutory Regulations, Serial No. 1941/10, p. 19. 

2 New Zealand Gazette, Supplement, 10 Dec. 1942, p. 2895. 

4 For a summary of the latest amendment, see below, p. 395. 
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make any variation in established minimum rates of remuneration or principal 
conditions of employment, except to remove anomalies. 

General changes in rates of remuneration may be made, however, in con- 
formity with movements in the price level. The list of stabilised commodities 
was increased from 38 to 110 items on 15 December 1942, which is taken as the 
base date for calculating a ‘“‘wartime price index’’. The Government Statistician 
is to publish quarterly statements of this index, and the Court of Arbitration 
will make a general order increasing or reducing rates of remuneration whenever 
the price level as shown by the index rises or falls by not less than 5 per cent., 
provided that the first general order increasing rates of remuneration will be made 
when there is an increase of not less than 24 per cent. in the basic level of prices. 
Any such general order, however, will apply only to the first £6 per week earned 
by a worker, provided that the Court of Arbitration may reduce this figure to 
such amount as it thinks fit in the case of female workers, junior workers, and 
apprentices. 

The wages provisions, as well as the other features of the Stabilisation Plan, 
were approved at a special meeting of the National Council of the New Zealand 
Federation of Labour.! 


Stabilisation of Prices. 


Penalties are imposed for selling goods at prices which are “unreasonably 
high’. Any price will be so designated if it produces more thon a reasonable 
commercial profit provided that a price fixed by the Price Tribunal shall not be 
deemed to be unreasonably high. Replacement costs may not be considered in 
determining whether prices are unreasonably high. And to stamp out black 
market operations as well as profiteering, buyers are subject to punalties if they 
help tc cause a sale to be made in contravention of these regulatiors. 

The Price Tribunal may order price reductions, which may be reductions in 
amount or perccntag., or in normal mark-up over cost prices. Furthermore, 
instalment buying will be considered a sale when the buyer takes possession of 
the goods instead of, as hitherto, when the final instalment is paid. The Tribunal 
may also prohibit the sale of goods pending the fixing of prices. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
FEDERAL OPPOSITION TO BLANKET SUSPENSION OF STATE LABouR Laws 


Seven Federal Government agencies (the War, Navy, and 
Labor Departments, War Production Board, War Manpower 
Commission, Maritime Commission, and Office of Defense Trans- 
portation) in the United States have joined in issuing an appeal 
urging the 44 State legislatures which are due to meet in regular 
session during 1943 to refrain from any blanket suspension of 
their State labour laws. 


The statement begins by drawing attention to a statement of policy on State 
laws issued in January 1942 by the War, Navy, and Labor Departments. This 
statement recommended that State laws and regulations embracing the following 
basic principles should be preserved except where modification may be necessary 
during the war period to ensure maximum production: 


(1) A maximum 48-hour week; 

(2) An 8-hour day; 

(3) One day of rest in seven; 

(4) Adequate rest and meal periods; 

(5) Adaptation of hours of work and working conditions to the age and sex 
of the worker, except that there must be no relaxation or modification of stan- 
dards governing the employment of minors under 16; 

(6) Proper safeguards for health and safety; 

(7) The same wage rates for women as for men. 


The statement continues: 


Reports from the field show that State labour standards have not inter- 
fered with war production. Temporary modification of certain labour stan- 


1 The Standard (Wellington), 17 Dec. 1942. 
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dards has been permitted under proper safeguards, and at the same time 
maximum long-time production has been aided by preserving laws regulating 
hours of work and establishing safe working conditions. In some States it 
has been necessary to enact legislaticn authorising such action for the war 
period; in other States temporary modification has been authorised under 
existing laws or under the emergency powers of the governor. 

This operating experience demonstrates that there is no need for blanket 
suspension or lowering of labour standards as stated above in any State. We 
wish to commend the State labour commissioners for their assistance and 
good offices in meeting emergency situations, and to assure them of our full 
support in the maintenance of the basic labour standards which have been 
built up by their several States over the years. The continuance of the agreed 
programme of 1942 is recommended. 


OPINION OF THE NINTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON LABOR LEGISLATION 
CONCERNING Hours oF WoRK 


The Ninth National Conference on Labor Legislation, con- 
sisting mainly of delegates from the State labour departments 
and federations of labour, meeting in Indianapolis in November 
1942 declared itself ‘‘unalterably opposed to any modification of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act which might destroy the principle 
requiring the payment of straight time for the first 40 hours of 
work per week and the payment of time and a half for work in 
excess of 40 hours’’. 


It was pointed out in the course of the discussions that practically all war 
industries were now working 48 hours or more per week, and that in many cases 
hours were too long. The Conference recognised the need for maximum produc- 
tion for war purposes, ‘“‘which has already required many industries to establish 
work weeks in excess of the basic 40-hour week with the payment of time and one- 
half for hours beyond this basic week”; but, the Conference pointed out, ‘“‘when 
hours of work are too long the rate of production tends after a period to decrease 
and the health and efficiency of workers are impaired’. The Conference, there- 
fore, commended the recommendation on hours of work for maximum production 
jointly issued by eight Federal Government agencies on 28 July 1942.2 The 
standards laid down in this recommendation included a weekly day of rest, provi- 
sion for meal break periods, and an 8-hour day and a 48-hour week, as ‘‘approxi- 
mating the best working schedule for sustained efficiency in most industrial 
operations’’.® 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


GOVERNMENT-EMPLOYER-WORKER COLLABORATION IN PERU 


Collaboration between the public authorities and industrial 
associations in Peru has made marked progress, especially in con- 
nection with the regulation of conditions of employment. On the 
one hand, an Arbitration Board has been established on a tripartite 
basis as the final authority for the settlement of all labour disputes, 
and, on the other, temporary tripartite committees have been 
formed to settle the problems of particular industries. 


Establishment of an Arbitration Board. 


Compulsory arbitration in collective labour disputes was introduced by a 
Decree of 11 January 1942, already briefly mentioned in these pages.‘ In the 





1 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. VI, No. 2, 11 Jan. 1943, p 

2Cf International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. i942, p. 491. 
3 Labor Information Bulletin, Dec. 1942. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 6, June 1942, p. 670. 
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preamble to this Decree the President of the Republic pointed out that the 
spread of the war to the Western Hemisphere had given rise to new economic 
and social conditions, which made it necessary for the Government to increase 
production in order to make up both for a probable decline in imports and for a 
possible rise in exports, and to maintain employment and the worker’s standard 
of living at the highest possible level. 

The provisions of the Decree apply to agriculture, mining, industry, banking, 
commerce, and transport, and will be applied in the event of the total or partial, 
permanent or temporary interruption of economic activities, the increase or 
reduction of wages or hours of work, or the modification of the organisation of 
work and of conditions of employment. 

Two bodies are established for the settlement of disputes: a Collective 
Relations Department in the Ministry of Labour, and an Arbitration Board. 

All labour disputes must be reported to the Collective Relations Depart- 
ment, which willrefer them to the Arbitration Board if it is unable to settle them 
by conciliation. The Arbitration Board, which has its seat at Lima, consists of 
the Director of Labour, Assistance and Social Welfare as chairman, and four 
members appointed by the Minister of Public Health, Labour and Social Welfare, 
of whom two are employers’ representatives and two workers’ representatives. 

The procedure for these two bodies will be laid down by administrative 
regulations. 

The Directorate of Labour is responsible for administering the new regula- 
tions, and in particular for submitting collective disputes to conciliation and 
compulsory arbitration; ensuring that neither employers nor workers commit 
acts damaging to the interests of the other party, and imposing appropriate 
penalties where necessary; ensuring that both parties refrain from illegal acts, 
such as lockouts, strikes, and all other forms of collective suspension of work; 
prohibiting the parties from closing their undertakings, reducing or suspending 
work (even in cases of force majeure) or modifying conditions of employment 
and rates of pay without the previous permission of the authorities. The Direc- 
torate of Labour is also responsible for applying suitable penalties in the event 
of any breach of these provisions. 


Collaboration in Particular Industries. 


The textile industry. A tripartite committee on employment in the textile 
industry was set up by a Decree of 9 March 1940 with a view to solving the 
general problems of the textile industry and thus eliminating the causes of labour 
disputes. 

The terms of reference of this committee, which is composed of represen- 
tatives of employers, workers, and the public authorities under conditions 
defined by the Minister of Public Health, Labour and Social Welfare, are to 
submit to the Government a scheme for the regulation of employment in the 
textile industry covering the following points: 

(1) Representation of the workers in their dealings with employers and the 
authorities; 

(2) Formation of a committee to consider the workers’ demands and to 
establish procedure for the settlement of disputes; 

(3) Revision of the rules of employment established in the various centres 
of production concerning the duties of workers, heads of undertakings, and 
technical and administrative staff, with a view to improving the relations be- 
tween employers and workers; 

(4) Definition of technical and disciplinary offences and application of suit- 
able penalties; 

(5) Regulation of rates of pay, including in particular rates for women and 
apprentices, piece rates and overtime rates; 

(6) Regulation of the conditions under which the committee may intervene 
where an undertaking considers that its interests are threatened by the competi- 
tion of foreign concerns or of Peruvian undertakings which are in a more favour- 
able position; 

(7) Regulation of shift work and night work; 

(8) Framing of regulations to apply the legislation on hours of work, assist- 
ance to workers, the weekly rest, and holidays with pay; 

(9) Framing of regulations on industrial hygiene, safety, and the prevention 
of industrial diseases and accidents; 

(10) Principles for the regulation of all disputes. 
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The committee also investigates the reasons, whether general or peculiar to 
one or several undertakings, leading to the revision or modification of wage rates. 

Industrial disputes in the textile industry are at present within the jurisdic- 
- of the Arbitration Board set up by the Decree of 11 January 1942, described 
above. 


The bread-baking industry. A tripartite committee on employment and econ- 
omic conditions in the bread-baking industry was set up by a Decree of 12 Sep- 
tember 1942 for the purpose of making a thorough technical investigation of 
production and employment problems in the industry. 

The committee is under the chairmanship of the head of the Institute of 
Social Studies and consists of three employers’ and three workers’ representatives 
appointed by the Minister of Public Health, Labour and Social Welfare after 
consulting the industrial organisations concerned. A representative of the Food 
Supply Board (Junta de Fomentio) and a representative of the National Food 
Directorate have been co-opted to the committee. 

The function of the committee is to study and recommend to the Govern- 
nant measures to solve the production and employment problems of the baking 
industry.! 


APPLICATION OF THE BRITISH CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT AND 
NATIONAL ARBITRATION ORDER TO LocaAL AUTHORITIES 


The House of Lords, as the supreme judicial authority in Great 
Britain, gave an important decision on 8 September 1942, in which 
it unanimously reversed a prior decision of the Court of Appeals 
and held that local authorities are bound just as much as other 
employers by the Conditions of Employment and National Arbi- 
tration Order of 1940.? 


The case arose out of a claim by the employees of a municipal corperation 
that their contracts of service should include a clause that the corporation would 
make up their pay to the level of normal salaries in the event of their joining the 
armed forces. The question for decision was whether or not the case constituted 
a trade dispute within the meaning of the Conditions of Employment and National 
—— Ordcr and could therefore be referred to the National Arbitration 
Tribunal. 

According to section 7 of the Order “trade disputes” mean “any dispute or 
difference between employers and workmen or between workmen and workmen 
cornected with the employment or non-employment, o1 the terms of the emplov- 
ment, or with the conditions of labour of any person”. ‘Trade or industry” 
includes ‘the performance of its functions by a public or local authority”, and 
“workman” is defined as meaning ‘‘any person who has entered into or works 
under a contract with an employer, whether the contract be by way of manual 
labour, clerical work or otherwise’’. 

The Minister of Labour and Nationa! Service having referred the issue to the 
National Arbitration Tribunal as a trade dispute, the corporation applied to the 
Divisional Court for an order prohibiting the Tribunal from adjudicating the 
case on the ground that the reference was ultra vires the Minister. The corpora- 
tion contended that the Local Government Staffs (War Service) Act of 1939 did 
not empower local authorities to determine generally in advance such payments 
as its employees were demanding. The Divisiora! Court refused the application, 
but the Court of Appeals granted an order of prohibition. 

The House of Lords, however, refused the corporation's contention that the 
refcrence to the National Arbitration Tribunal was ultra vires the Minister. In 
view of the wide definition of “workmen” and the definition of a “trade dispute”’ 
in the Order, it held that the phrase could cover a dispute as to conditions of 
service of officers cf a municipal corporation. It also held that it was a fallacy 
to regard payments to employees in the Services as mere gratuities that could 
not be subject to cortract, and that there was nothing in excess of the powers of 
the corporation in binding itself in advance to make such payments.® 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, p. 252. 
3 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Oct. 1942, p. 184. 
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Disputes BETWEEN LocaL AUTHORITIES AND THEIR EMPLOYEES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


COMPETENCE OF THE NATIONAL War Lasor Boarp 


In a unanimous decision of the National War Labor Board 
given on 24 December 1942, in cases of disputes affecting 32,000 
transport employees of the City of New York, 400 employees of 
the Public Works Department of the City of Newark, and 800 
employees of the Gas and Water System of Omaha, Nebraska, the 
Board held that “it has no power to issue any directive or regula- 
tion governing the conduct of State or municipal agencies’ in 
disputes between State Governments, including political sub- 
divisions thereof, and their public employees. Extracts from the 
important opinion on the decision, in which all the members of 
the Board concurred, are given below. 


The opinion explains that the well-established doctrines in American law 
pertaining to the sovereign rights of State and local governments clearly exclude 
the disputes in question from the jurisdiction and powers of the Board, and 
continues: 

It is to be remembered that the National War Labor Board is the creature 
of the President, and its jurisdiction and authority is circumscribed by the | 
language of the Executive Order of 12 January 1942! as supplemented by the 
Executive Order of 3 October 1942.2 There is no doctrine more firmly estab- 
lished in American jurisprudence than the one that State governments and 
their subdivisions within the sphere of their own jurisdiction are sovereign. 
This sovereignty cannot be interfered with or encroached upon by the United 
States Government. Under the Constitution of the United States . . . there 
is a division of powers between the Government of the United States and the 
Governments of the States, the former possessing only the powers granted 
to it by the Constitution and the latter having the vast residue of powers 
which have not been granted to the Federal Government and which have not 
been denied to them by implication. . . 

It has never been suggested that the Federal Government has the power 
to regulate with respect to the wages, working hours, or conditions of employ- 
ment of those who are engaged in performing services for the States or their 
political subdivisions. Any action by the National War Labor Board in 
attempting to regulate such matters by directive order would be beyond its 
powers and jurisdiction. The employees involved in the instant cases are 
performing services for political subdivisions of State governments. Any 
directive order of the National War Labor Board which purported to regulate 
the wages, the working hours, or the conditions of employment of State or 
municipal employees would constitute a clear invasion of the sovereign rights 
of the political subdivisions of local State government. 


The war powers of the President are not held to lessen in any way the sovereign 
rights of local State governments, but: 


Even though the War Labor Board does not have jurisdiction in the in- 
stant case, it does not follow that local governments in time of war are free, 
under the doctrine of sovereignty, to follow any course of action they care 
to in regard to their relations with their employees irrespective of the effects 
of a particular policy upon the prosecution of the war. The doctrine of sover- 
eignty is not a “suicidal doctrine”. It does not empower local governments 
to impede the war effort. It is not a legalistic refuge or political sanctuary 
in which local governments can escape a full and complete participation and 
co-operation in advancing the nation’s war programme. . . 

It is conceivable that a dispute between a local government and its em- 
ployees might reach such a point of disturbance as to impede and interfere 
with the successful prosecution of the war. Such a case would be an extra- 
ordinary one indeed, but should it occur, it is unthinkable that the doctrine 
of sovereignty as applied to local governments would be so interpreted as 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 184. 
2 Idem. Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 589. 
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to deny to the President, as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, 
the power to take such action in the premises as might be necessary to carry 
on a particular service, the disruption of which was impeding the war effort. 


The opinion stresses the right of government employees to organise and 
a in a limited form of collective bargaining with Government. It holds 
that: 


Much of the responsibility for existing unrest and dissatisfaction among 
government employees can be placed squarely at the door of those few admi- 
nistrative officials of government who, by their records, show that they have 
taken a very uncompromising and unenlightened attitude towards the pro- 
blem of discussing labour relations questions with public employees coming 
within their jurisdiction. 


It is pointed out that Government to-day is the largest employer in the 
country: 


Approximately one out of every eleven workers in the country is on some 
government payroll. The health, safety, and comfort of our people is depend- 
ent to a large degree upon the quality of service rendered by public employ- 
ees. The loyalty and devotion of most government employees to the public 
trust attached to their jobs are tributes to the faith of the people in self- 
government. However, efficient and clean government cannot be maintained 
in the face of low standards of working conditions, substandard wages, 
petty political discriminations and ‘‘a take it and like it or quit” attitude on 
the part of public officials when organised groups of employees seek fair and 
impartial consideration and review of grievances and other objectives of a 
proper employee relations policy. . . 

In fact, it is a rather interesting commentary that the people of the coun- 
try, acting through their elective representatives, have imposed, during 
recent years, such relatively high standards of labour conditions upon private 
industry, but at the same time have maintained such low standards in public 
employment. . . 

Therefore, in the interest of a more successful prosecution of the war it 
is to be hoped that mutual co-operation and a reciprocal use of State and 
Federal labour relations machinery will characterise for the duration of the 
war the relationships between the Federal and local governments in labour 
matters, including disputes with government employees.' 


EXTENSION OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING RIGHTS TO CROWN 
ComPpaNy EMPLOYEES IN CANADA 


By an Order in Council, P.C. 10802 of 1 December 1942, the 
right to bargain collectively and to join trade unions was extended 
to employees of Crown companies which have been established in 
Canada since the commencement of the war. 


In November 1939 the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act had been extended to include all companies engaged in war industries*, and 
in the following year an Order in Council of 19 June 1940? recommended the 
acceptance by employers and workpeople of certain principles including those 
of the right to join trade unions and to bargain collectively, with the object of 
avoiding industrial strife and speeding up war production. The new Order in 
Council of 1 December 1942 applies these principles to employees in Crown 
companies, and extends the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act to Crown company employees. 

The effect of the Order is that employees of Government-owned companies 
may now apply to their managements for collective bargaining rights and may, 
if the necessity arises, make application to the Department of Labour for a board 
of conciliation and investigation under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

In the preamble to the new Order, the Minister of Labour represented to the 
Governor-General in Council that “the improvement of relations between em- 





1 Orrice OF WaR INFORMATION, NATIONAL WaR Lapor Boarp: Press Release, 24 Dec. 1942; 
Labor Relations Reporter, Vol. I1, No. 18, Jan. 1943, p. 562. 
2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXIII, No. 7, 12 Feb. 1940, p. 147. 
2 Cf. International Labour Renew, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, p. 243. 
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ployers and employees is of vital importance in accelerating the production of 
war supplies and munitions of war and in leading to the full support of the national 
war effort by the workpeople of Canada in all branches of industry” 


Coverage of the Order. 


The new Order applies to ‘Crown companies”, that is, to any corporation 
engaged in the manufacture of war materials, having a share capital the majority 
of the shares of which are held by or on behalf of the Crown, and any corporation 
having a share capital, in respect of any plant or establishment or part thereof 
the operations of which are wholly and directly controlled by an officer of the 
Crown for a period exceeding three mcnths. 

All persons employed by a Crown company to do any skilled or unskilled 
manual, clerical, or technical work are covered by the Order. For the purposes 
of the Order, a trade union means ‘‘any combination of employees formed for 
the purpose of regulating relations between employers and employees but shall 
not include any such combination which denies membership to any person on the 
grounds of citizenship, nationality, race, creed, or colour’’. 


Rights and Duties of Employers and Employees. 


The Order states that any employee of a Crown company shall be free to join 
or to continue membership in a trade union and to participate in the administra- 
tion and lawful activities of a trade union. However, no employee in the exercise 
of his right to join or to organise a trade union is authorised to use either coercion 
or intimidation of any kind to influence any person to join or to abstain from 
joining a trade union, or to attempt to organise a trade union in working hours. 

No officer or agent of a Crown company may, while acting on behalf of the 
company, participate or in any manner interfere with the formation or operation 
of a trade union, or refuse to employ or dismiss an employee by reason of his 
membership in a trade union, or seek by intimidation or by threats or by the 
imposition of penalties to compel an employee to abstain from becoming or 
continuing to be a member of a trade union. 

An officer or agent of a Crown company may negotiate with any of its employ- 
ees with a view to the conclusion of a collective agreement covering the employees 
of such company whom they represent, provided that the employees participating 
in the negotiations are the properly chosen representatives of a trade union to 
which the majority of the employees of the company belong, or to which the 
majority of its employees in any trade or craft which is appropriate for collective 
bargaining purposes belong. Employees’ representatives may be accompanied 
in negotiations by trade union representatives who are not employees of the 
company. 

The Order provides further that no Crown company shall enter into any 
collective agreement any provision of which, in the opinion of the Minister of 
Labour, will have the effect of restricting or hampering productive output except 
in so far as is necessary for the protection of the safety and health of the employees. 

Any differences regarding the appropriate bargaining agency are to be deter- 
mined by the Minister of Labour, who may refer them to an industrial disputcs 
enquiry commission. Where any other difference arises between a Crown com- 
pany and its employees, the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act apply. 

The operation of the provisions of the Wartime Wages Control Order, P.C. 
5963 of 10 July 1942!, is in no way limited or restricted by the new Order.*® 





EMPLOYMENT 


CONTROL OF EMPLOYMENT AND MOBILISATION OF LABOUR IN 
BELGIUM 


Compulsory labour, introduced for Belgians by an Order of 
6 March 1942% but restricted at that time to the area covered by 
1 Cf. Canada Gazette, Vol. LX XVI, No. 3, 18 July 1942, p. 310. 


2 Labour Gazetie, Dec. 1942, p. 1402. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, p. 347. 
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the German military command for Belgium and Northern France, 
was extended by an Order of 6 October 1942 to cover the perform- 
ance of work in any part of the Reich. Other measures taken about 
the same time aim at speeding up the release of Belgian labour for 
employment in Germany. Special treatment has been provided 
for persons of German nationality or origin, and control over free 
private employment agencies has been tightened. 


Requisitioning of Labour for Germany. 


Under the Order of 6 October 1942 men between 18 and 50 years of age and 
unmarried women between 21 and 35 years of age are liable for labour service 
throughout the territory of the Reich. To facilitate the redistribution of labour, 
every man between 18 and 50 years residing in Belgium must produce a certificate 
showing that he has a job. Anyone working short time or without a definite job 
must report to the employment office to explain his position. 

Except in the public administrative services, the acceptance of work and 
engagements and dismissals are subject in every case to the previous approval 
of the employment offices. A work book will be issued to each worker, in accord- 
ance with the German system, to enable supervision to be exercised over all 
employment. 

In commenting on this measure, the organ of the German military command 
complains that the recruitment of Belgian workers for Germany is constantly 
declining and appeals to Belgian industrialists to replace juvenile labour by 
old unemployed workers. It is pointed out that Belgium still has reserves of 
labour; there are altogether 35,000 unemployed who have been rejected by indus- 
try because they are over age or unfit, but who should nevertheless be used. 
There are also a large number of young people of both sexes, unnoticed or con- 
cealed, who accept temporary work from time to time when it suits them, but who 
are maintained for the most part by their parents. Many undertakings are paying 
workers who do not actually work. The organ of the military command also 
demands the release of specialised and skilled workers and their replacement by 
women, especially in transport, post offices, and commerce. 


Compulsory Extension of Hours of Work. 

With a view to economising labour in Belgium and thus releasing hidden 
reserves for recruitment for Germany, the German military command issued an 
Order on 9 October 1942 fixing minimum hours of work in undertakings and 
offices at 8 in the day and 48 in the week. The new hours were to be introduced 
by 15 October 1942 at the latest. The workers and salaried employees released 
by the measure were to be discharged. In order to remove any temptation for the 
workers concerned to delay looking for a new job, employers were forbidden to pay 
them anything in excess of a week’s wages in the case of workers or a month’s 
salary in the case of salaried employees.* 


Prevention of False Statements concerning Employment and Labour Requirements. 

To prevent the organisation of the war economy and the mobilisation of 
Belgian labour for Germany from being prejudiced by false statements by em- 
ployers, severe penalties, including even the death penalty, have been provided 
for dealing with offenders. 

An Order of 10 September 1942, issued by the military command and applicable 
to Belgium and Northern France, lays down that any person who intentionally 
or carelessly gives false information in statements or applications addressed to the 
German authorities or intended for their use will be liable to the penalty of 
imprisonment and a fine, or to one of these penalties only. 

Further, any person who similarly makes intentional misstatements in regard 
to the workers or salaried employees required or employed, or in regard to the 
production, use, requirements, or stocks of raw materials, products, machinery 
or tools, thereby endangering the necessary supplies to the war economy, will be 
liable to the penalty of forced labour. In particularly serious cases where large 
supplies are involved the death penalty may be imposed. In addition to these 
penalties, a fine up to an unlimited amount may also be imposed; in less serious 
cases the penalty may be imprisonment or a fine, or both. 


1 Bulletin des Ordonnances du Commandant Militaire, 7 Oct. 1942, p. 1063; Brisseler Zeitung, 


9 Oct. 1942. i 
2 Bulletin des Ordonnances du Commandant Militaire, 7 Oct. 1942, p. 1060. 
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Any person who fails to make a return required of him, who makes an incom- 
plete return, or who does not make it within the prescribed time limit, will be 
regarded as having contravened these provisions.! 


Special Provisions for Persons of German Nationality or Origin Residing in Belgium. 


An Order issued by the military command on 8 August 1942, applicable to 
Belgium and Northern France, excludes all persors of German nationality or 
origin from the scope of the laws and orders promulgated by the authorities to 
regulate the employment of workers and salaried employees within the jurisdic- 
tion of the military command and lays down special provisions for them. 

Persons of German nationality or origin may not enter into a contract of 
employment or leave their job without the prior consent of the army command 
or army high command within whose jurisdiction the workplace lies. Termination 
of the contract of employment by the employer is subject to the same control. 

Such permission is not necessary for workers or civilian employees summoned 
from Germany for special duties with various services specified in the Order, 
such as the German railways and post office, the Todt organisation, the security 
police, the employment service, and customs service. 

The Order of the Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan issued on 13 February 
1939, which introduced compulsory labour service for the inhabitants of Germany, 
is extended to cover persons of German nationality or origin residing in Belgium 
and in Northern France. These persors may be requisiticned for work in territo- 
ries within the jurisdiction of the military command or, subject to the approval 
of the competent German employment office, for duties in Germany. 


Control of Privaie Employment Agencies. 


An Order of 29 June 1942 supplemented the provisions of an Order of 4 April 
19418 concerning the control of free private employment agencies with a view 
to improving the organisation of the employment market. 

The Order provides that every private organisation, asscciation or individual 
concerned with the placement of intellectual or manual workers free of charge 
must report the nature of its activities and the conditions under which they are 
carried on to the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare within two months. 
The Ministry will issue a permit to approved agencies, which are required to 
submit to supervision and to notify every placement made to the regional em- 
ployment office.‘ 


MaAn-Power Pouitcy in GREAT BRITAIN 


Man-power policy in Great Britain continues to be directed 
primarily towards meeting the needs of the forces and women’s 
services by withdrawing additional men and women from industry, 
and towards meeting the needs of war industries by redistributing 
and reallocating labour within and among the basic industries.§ 


Further Comb-out of Man-Power for the Forces. 


The employment exchanges have been making progress with their overhaul 
of the registers for men and women. Men and women found to be engaged on 
work which is not of the highest priority are considered for transfer either to the 
forces or auxiliary services or to a limited variety of vital industrial jobs, accord- 
ing to the status of the person concerned under the National Service Acts or the 
Registration for Employment Order. 

The lower limit of the conscription age for men has been reduced from 19 to 
18 years of age. Men up to the age of 51 are liable for military service. Those up 
to the age of 41 have been called up and, in principle, men between 37 and 41 
years of age are being directed to war factories wherever possible. 

The conscription age for women has been reduced from 20 to 19 years, so that 
now women from 19 to 31 years old are liable to call. Sirgle women of 19 and 20 
years of age will no longer be accepted as volunteers for the women’s services, but 
will be called wp and allocated in accorcarce with service requirements. Other 
women will still be allowed to opt for work in specified tyres of war industry. 





1 Bulletin des Ordonnances du Commandant Militaire, 12 Sept. 1942, p. 1028F. 
2 Idem, 29 Aug. 1942, p. 999F. 

2Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 2, Aug. 1941, p. 211. 

4 Moniteur Belge (Brussels), 2 Oct. 1942, p. 6926. 

5 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, pp. 735-738. 
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Many thousands of whole-time civil defence workers have been released for 
other work or service. To replace them the Minister of Labour and National 
Service has directed over 100,000 men and women into part-time civil defence 
work of one kind or another.! 


Reallocation of Productive Resources. 


Measures for the concentration of production and mobilisation of man-power 
are being reinforced by measures to allocate productive resources as effectively as 
possible. Speaking in the House of Commons on 14 October 1942, the Minister 
of Production proposed, first, to spread the demand for power, transport, housing, 
and labour more evenly by transferring key workers and plant from congested 
areas to less difficult areas, and secondly, to deal with the case of firms whose 
use of scarce resources was wasteful. He said that, though the peak of labour 
mobilisation had almost been reached, the peak of productiofi could only be 
neared by better use of plant and labour. On 19 January 1943, he called attention 
to the need for greater mobility in the industrial army, stating that wide changes 
in production plans were needed for the “peak year” of 1943, and that these 
would entail the transfer of labour in certain industries. Men and women must 
not be moved from their homes without the Government being certain that it 
was necessary and that those transferred understood why it was necessary. The 
main job of the Ministry of Production was to produce the right weapons in the 
right place with the minimum movement of labour. 

The Location of Industry (Restriction) Order has been amended so that 
it is now necessary to obtain a licence for any manufacturing undertaking coming 
into existence or changing the nature of its activities, whatever its size? The 
Minister of Production said that there had been a good many cases where firms 
had secured contracts quite unsuited to their technique and equipment and were 
using labour which could be placed in factories properly supplied with everything 
they needed to do the work except labour. In such cases he intended, acting on 
the advice of the regional boards, to prohibit the undertakings from taking 
further orders for the kind of work in question, always provided that alternative 
and better arrangements could be made to obtain equivalent output elsewhere. 
Departments were studying plans for transfers of labour in particular industries, 
and the regional boards could suggest undertakings appropriate for transfer 
under these plans. 

The regional boards also deal with projects for extended capacity. In the 
northwest region, for example, steps have been taken to set up under the board 
a location of industry committee whose main function will be to frame the prin- 
ciples and rules on which the planning of all future extensions would be based. 

One of the industries for which plans for the transfer of plant and personnel 
have been formulated is the hat industry. Its experience illustrates some of the 
difficulties involved in moving an industry from one place to another. The 
historic centre of the straw hat trade is Luton. In peacetime, over one-third of 
the population of 100,000 depended directly or indirectly on the trade. While 
16,000 Luton workers were employed in the industry before the war, only 4,000 
were so employed by December 1942; and the industry had suffered a 50 per cent. 
concentration. During the war, engineering industry developed and expanded 
in Luton. Asa result, despite the contributions of man-power already made by 
the hat industry, many workers still employed in it are needed for more import- 
ant work. The Board of Trade said in December 1942 that the industry would 
have to undergo a further substantial contraction, and it was definitely proposed 
to transfer plant, machinery, and key workers from the hat trade to the north, 
freeing workers in Luton for local war work. Some firms were to be allowed to 
remain in the old area, however, to keep alive Luton's traditional trade. The 
hat industry has protested against a compulsory transfer order, preferring further 
local concentration or a more severe comb-out of labour, and pointing out that 
the employees remaining in the trade are married women with strong family ties, 
elderly men, and men debarred from military service by ill-health. The Govern- 
ment has taken the position that all labour useful for war purposes must be 
withdrawn with as little delay as possible.* 





1 Ministry of Labour Gatetie, Nov. and Dec. 1942; The Times, 5 Nov. and 9 Dec. 1942; Royal 
Proclamation dated 13 Jan. 1942. 

2 Statutory Rules and Orders, 1942, No. 2972, dated 6 Oct. 1942. The amending Order with- 
drew « previous exemption of premises under 3,000 sq. ft. from the obligation to obtain a licence. 

* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 14 Oct. 1942; Manchester Guardian, 1 Dec. 1942; 
Daily Herald. 3 Dec. 1942; The Times, 30 Jan. 1943. 
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LaRrourR SUPPLY IN SHIPBUILDING AND REPAIRS 


The Seventeenth Report from the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure (Session 1941-1942) deals with merchant shipbuilding 
and repairs. The parts of this Report which touch upon labour 
supply problems in the industry are summarised below. 


Supply of Labour io the Industry. 


After describing the existing labour supply arrangements, the report states 
that, while there is no present over-all deficiency of labour in the shipyards, 
shipbuilders have had difficulty in maintaining the supply. In addition, if the 
programme were to be expanded, further measures would be needed to supply 
the workers, to recruit and train them, to use their services economically, oak to 
increase productivity. 

As a shortage of riveters might prove a bottleneck if shipbuilding is expanded, 
the report recommends that training schools for riveters should be set up in the 
main shipbuilding areas under the management either of the Ministry of Labour 
or of private shipbuilders using their own yards. 

Since very few additional male workers will be available for the industry, the 
only substantial source of labour for trades other than riveting is women. The 
relative failure of the industry to employ women has been due to the possibility 
of meeting demands by other measures and to a feeling among managements and 
workers that there is little scope for women in the industry. The report recom- 
mends that the Ministry of Labour should make an enquiry into the experience 
of the employment of women in other heavy industries, as well as shipbuilding, 
in order to decide what trades can be carried out by women and under what 
standards and conditions. It is suggested that a larger proportion of women 
between 20 and 30 years of age should be made available by the Ministry of 
Labour for shipyard employment. The selection, appointment, and welfare of 
women in each yard should be in the hands of a woman welfare supervisor, and 
shipbuilders should be urged to make such appointments from women trained 
through the Ministry of Labour’s welfare supervision courses. 


Transfer of Labour. 


The transfer of workers into the industry and from one shipyard to another 
is of the greatest importance in recruiting and making the best use of the existing 
labour supply of the industry. The report states: 


Some thousands of men have been transferred into the shipyards from 
other industries under the Registration Order, and temporary transfers on 
loan between one yard and another are of frequent occurrence. Nevertheless, 
it cannot be said that transferences are made as freely as they could and should 
be. The relatively small proportion of men registered who were found avail- 
able for transfer was due to several causes, but reluctance to transfer into the 
industry was undoubtedly an important factor; and the surplus of skilled 
labour in one areca illustrates the difficulty of transference within the industry. 


The fact that transference into shipbuilding involves a loss of earnings in 
most cases has been a major obstacle to carrying out transfers. Workers trans- 
ferred from the steel industry to similar jobs in shipbuilding may lose £1 a week 
on their basic rate. Electricians coming into shipbuilding may have their weekly 
wage rate decreased from 84s. to 75s. Moreover, ship-repair workers receive 3s. 
a week extra as “dirty’”’ money and extra sums for repair work on oil tankers; 
consequently, they stand to lose if transferred to shipbuilding work. Finally, 
within the shipbuilding industry, piece workers employed on building tank 
landing craft have particularly high rates, although the work is less heavy in 
most cases than normal shipbuilding. One trade union representative, calling 
attention to these problems, said that the whole of the immediate demands for 
labour in the industry could be met from within the industry itself by a better 
distribution of workers. ‘‘The anomalies referred to point clearly to the need 
for a national wage policy’’, the report states; and, though raising issues beyond 
the scope of the present enquiry, they are emphasised because of their undoubted 
adverse effect on production. 

Another factor alleged to discourage transfers of labour (particularly from 
repair to new work) is the Essential Work Order. Under the Order, an emplover is 
prevented from discharging a worker without permission even though he cannot 
employ the worker fully. Given the shortage of trained labour, the employer is 
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not anxious to obtain permission to discharge surplus workers, and, in the face 
of the worker’s reluctance to transfer, he prefers to keep him in the hope of more 
work later on. The report recommends, therefore, that, whenever there is insuffi- 
cient work to keep a shipyard worker fully employed, the employer should be 
required to report the fact to the local employment exchange so that, if needed 
elsewhere the worker can be transferred. 


Output of Labour. 


Noting that “‘a carefully devised system of piece work is the surest way of 
obtaining the maximum output”, and that many workers in the trades covered 
by the Shipwrights’ Association are on time rates, the report urges the Admiralty 
and Ministry of Labour to initiate employer-worker negotiations for the imme- 
diate introduction of schemes of payment by results in all yards and on all possible 
kinds of work. 

Absenteeism has not been excessive (in no case higher than 10 per cent., 
including sickness) but is a serious problem nevertheless. Prosecution is not 
favoured by managements, workers or officials. The report suggests that the 
yard committees should be given power to recommend to national service officers 
de-reservation of men of military age who are persistently absent from work 
without reasonable excuse. For younger workers, the report expresses dissatisfac- 
tion with the Ministry of Labour’s handling of the problem, but makes no alter- 
native suggestion. 

bour-management relations, directly affecting output, will be improved, 
according to the Committee, by the extension of the work of the yard committees 
to production questions. It urges the Ministry of Labour to persuade employers 
to make the fullest use of yard committees in this sphere. It also recommends 
that the Ministry urge and assist the larger firms to appoint qualified staffs under 
a personnel manager responsible for administering all matters affecting labour. 


Other Recommendations. 


Other sections of the report dval respectively with management; technique, 
design and research; allocation of berths; building and repair capacity; and 
finance.! 


EssENTIAL WorK ORDER FOR THE ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING INDUSTRY 


In October 1942, the Minister of Labour and National Service 
made an Essential Work Order for the electrical contracting in- 
dustry. The Order is generally similar to the other Essential Work 
Orders but in several respects it differs from them, primarily 
in order to secure a greater degree of mobility and flexibility in the 
labour supply available for this industry. 


In the first place, the Order for electrical contracting provides that, in changing 
employment, the permission of a national service officer is not required in cases 
(a) where a worker is caused to give his services for a period of not more than 
14 days in some other undertaking to do work urgently required because of 
enemy action or for avoiding danger to life or for restoring electricity supplied 
by an undertaking within the Electricity (Supply) Acts, 1882 to 1936, or (b) where 
a worker is moving to a job in some other scheduled undertaking or an under- 
— ane under any of the Essential Work Orders for a period of not more 
than 7 days. 

In the second place, the Electrical Contracting Order gives the Minister of 
Labour (and national service officers) power to spccify the duration and situation 
of the employment. The Minister may give directions to an employer that any 
person or class of persons engaged or employed by him at a given works or place 
shall be and continue to be employed at that works or place and not elsewhere 
unless the employer obtains a national service officer’s permission to employ the 
worker or workers in qucstion elsewhere. Applications for such permission must 
include the name, unemployment insurance book number, and occupation of 
the workers; the works and place and work on which the employer proposes to 
employ them; the name of the person for whom the employer has contracted to 
perform the work; and the date of commencing the proposed new work. Until 





1 Seventeenth Report from the Select Committee on National Expenditure, Session 1941-1942 
(London, 22 Oct. 1942). 
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such directions are made, there is no restriction under the Order on the work on 
which or the place where an employer may use his labour force. Any directions 
given may be amended or renewed, but in general they do not remain in force 
for longer than one month at one time.! 


MaAn-PowWER IN BANKING AND INSURANCE 


A special committee was set up in May 1942 to ascertain that 
measures could still be taken to secure the greatest possible release 
of man-power from the banking and insurance industries. Its 
report, released in October 1942 and summarised briefly below, 
is in three sections dealing with banking and allied businesses, 
ordinary insurance, and industrial assurance. All the sections call 
attention to the fact that full use has not yet been made of part- 
time work, especially of the services of non-mobile women. 


Banking. 

At the outbreak of war, the total labour force of banking and allied business 
was about 110,000; by October 1942, it was less than 100,000. The total number 
of men of military age granted deferment was only 7,661 in June 1942. About 
55 per cent. of the male managerial and clerical staff have been called up, and a 
number of women released to the forces and munitions work. To replace the men 
and women taken out of the industry, older men, men unfit for military service, 
and large numbers of women have been recruited. The clearing banks, for exam- 
ple, increased their employment of women from 13,265 to 27,473, making about 
42 per cent. of their present total labour force. 

Since, according to the report, banking cannot be concentrated like other 
industries, given the impossibility of rationing banking services and the desira- 
bility of facilitating the mobilisation of credit for industry, further releases of 
labour must be sought from: (@) amalgamation of separate banks; (0) closing of 
branches; (c) modified methods of work; (d) reduction of services rendered; or 
(e) greater use of part-time labour. The report makes recommendations for the 
closing of branches and for a more complete adaptation of methods of work to 
wartime needs. It urges an extension in the employment of part-time workers, 
especially in such routine work as copy-typing and filing. In addition, it suggests 
that banks should seek to employ “more qualified aliens against whom there is 
no objection on the score of security’. It expresses the opinion that all new 
recruits for banking and allied businesses should be sent initially to special training 
schools, and that suitable older women employees should be upgraded to more 
responsible posts. Finally, the report makes suggestions as to how the recom- 
mendations should be put into operation; it would leave primary responsibility 
in the matter to the banks themselves, with the various bodies reporting progress 


to the Treasury. 


Ordinary Insurance. 

The staff of ordinary insurance companies (all insurance except industrial life 
assurance) was about 70,000 (46,000 men and 24,000 women) at the outbreak of 
war. In the early part of 1942, the total number of men employed had decreased 
to 25,000 (of whom half were over or under military age and, of the other half, 
20 per cent. were awaiting call-up) while the total number of women employed 
had increased to 29,000 (of whom 8 per cent. were awaiting call). 

The report suggests the complete elimination from the industry of all em- 
ployees who are engaged wholly or substantially in a quest for new business, 
the abolition of all work on transfers from one insurer to another, and the prohibi- 
tion of the establishment of new insurance companies or the expansion of the 
fields of activity of old ones. Although the report does not anticipate substantial 
economy in man-power from concentration, it suggests that this aspect of organi- 
sation should nevertheless be examined by the Board of Trade and the Ministry 
of Labour. In some sections of the industry, man-power could be economised 
by longer hours of work and by using available part-time services. 

No estimate was made as to the number of employees or percentage of pre- 
war staff which the industry must retain to keep its essential services at an irre- 
ducible minimum of efficiency. As to the male staff still employed in the industry, 





1 Essential Work (Electrical Contracting Industry) Order, dated 5 Oct. 1942 (Statutory Rules 
and Orders, 1942, No. 2071). 
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however, the report considers that the industry should aim at making a further 
contribution of from 10 per cent. to 20 per cent. 


Industrial Assurance. 


At the outbreak of war, industrial life assurance companies employed 88,726 
men and 12,512 women. By June 1942, these totals had changed to 51,172 and 
43,765 respectively. Of the men still employed, 35,949 were aged 41 and over, 
775 were under 18 years of age, 5,366 had been discharged from or rejected by 
the forces, 2,517 had obtained deferment, and 6,565 were waiting to be called. 
Of the women, 4,752 were under 19 years old, 32,307 were aged 26 and over, 854 
had obtained deferment, 42 were discharged from or rejected by the services, 
and 5,810 were awaiting call-up. 

The report states that a reduction in the time-lag in calling those liable for 
service would be of real importance in helping the industry to meet the calls upon 
it, by classifying the size of the effort necessary to meet wartime man-power 
demands. After making various suggestions in regard to internal reorganisation 
and rationalisation in the industry, the report concludes that the adoption of 
these suggestions would result in some man-power contribution by the industry; 
that it might be found that of the men deferred in June 1942 about 15 per cent. 
could be spared; and that the total number of workers expected to be released 
from the industry with the completion of measures already contemplated would 
be between 2,000 and 2,500.' 


THE ORGANISATION OF Dock LaBour IN GREAT BRITAIN 
THe Work oF THE NaTIONAL Dock LABouR CoRPORATION 
At the last annual meeting of the National Dock Labour Cor- 
poration in Great Britain, the Chairman gave considerable informa- 
tion on the operation of the scheme during 1942. His report, which 
is summarised below, shows that, though great progress has been 
made in decasualising dock employment, much still remains to be 
done in adjusting the labour to the work so that each worker not 


only has security of employment but also has the greatest possible 
measure of work.? 


Growth of the Scheme. 

When the Corporation held its first annual meeting late in 1941, there was 
only one scheme under the Essential Work (Dock Labour) Order in operation. 
By the second annual meeting, late in 1942, 32 other schemes had been approved 
and put in practice. More than 50 per cent. of the workers in the port transport 
industry (or about 32,300) are now covered by the Corporation scheme, while 
most of the rest of the workers are covered by the Ministry of War Transport 
schemes.? Only about 1,000 men scattered in numerous small ports are not now 
covered either by the Corporation or by the War Transport schemes. 


Operation of the Transfer Scheme. 


In the eight months from April to November 1942 inclusive, the Corporation 
effected long-distance transfers of 17,026 men. Over the same period, requisitions 
for dockers made by the various ports totalled 17,451. The Corporation therefore 
fulfilled 99 per cent. of the requisitions. “I think that justifies a claim to have 
provided a labour force which is mobile as well as adequate’’, the Chairman 
stated. He noted that some difficulties had arisen, largely because of the peculiar 
features of the transfer scheme in the port transport industry: 


It [the scheme] contemplates that the port transport worker shall be 
prepared to be uprooted like any other worker but, instead of being given 
the opportunity to settle down and acclimatise himself to his new surround- 
ings, he is, as a rule, only left there for a few days or at most a week or two. 
He is expected to adapt himself to those surroundings from the day of his 





1 Report from Committee on Man-Power in Banking and Allied Businesses, in Ordinary Insurance 
and in Industrial Assurance (London, H.M. Stationery Office, Cmd. 6402, 1942). 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 1, Jan. 1942, pp. 82-83. 

3 The Ministry of War Transport is the employer ‘of dock workers in Merseyside and Clyde 

s, while the other -f wy are under the National Dock Labour Corporation. The schemes differ 
in some respects, but general purpose and method are the same. 
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arrival, to be a fully efficient unit, although he is among strangers, to live in a 
strange billet and very likely to work under methods and conditions different 
from anything to which he has previously been accustomed. It is perhaps 
not surprising in these circumstances that transferees are regarded as a prolific 
source of trouble in the ports, or at least that troubles which have occurred 
have more than once, rightly or wrongly, been ascribed to men transferred into 
the port from outside. 

In addition to the long-distance transfers, 26,144 men were transferred to 

ports within daily travelling distance during the eight months. 


Labour for Ministry of War Transport Ports. 


In seven months of 1942, the Corporation supplied ports working under the 
War Transport scheme with over 7,000 men. As many as 1,600 men had been on 
transfer at one time. However, the Corporation had to bear full responsibility 
for the cost of maintaining the national reserve of dock workers. The effect of 
having some ports outside its scheme (and those outside the scheme happened to 
be ports where employment conditions were good) was that ‘“‘even the very heavy 
premium charged on wages in the Corporation’s ports had been insufficient to 
meet costs”. The Chairman, commenting on this fact, said: ‘‘A scheme such as 
ours is essentially national in its range, and if we are to become self-supporting, 
our financial basis should surely also be a national one”’. But he did not make 
any definite proposals for consolidating the Ministry of War Transport schemes 
with the National Dock Labour Corporation’s scheme. 


Appraisal of Results. 

On the whole, the Chairman stated, the scheme had been successful in its 
main purposes, namely, to establish an adequate, regular, and mobile dock labour 
force and, secondly, to regularise port transport work by continuous employment 
of workers. The second objective was still the most difficult to attain. In April 
1942, the average daily surplus of men in British ports was about 8,000. By 
October, this figure had been reduced to about 6,000. The Corporation’s wish 
is to provide the greatest possible measure of regular work for each man, and the 
men themselves naturally prefer regular work to attendance money. The Chair- 
man suggested that the Corporation should “‘explore the possibilities of distribut- 
ing our labour reserves on some basis better adapted to the needs of the moment”’, 
and added: “I am glad to know that as a result of representations we have made 
to the Ministries and to the National Joint Council [for Dock Labour] this enquiry 
is in hand”. He mentioned one port where the authority concerned had built 
up a substantial local reserve of labour adequate to their needs by keeping the 
men transferred after the immediate urgent need for them had passed, knowing 
that they would soon be required again. 


The result is that the men have settled down—some have even transferred 
their homes—and that the requisitions from this port have been reduced to 
only about one-sixth of what they would otherwise have been, with a corres- 
—s relief to the railways and to our own staffs. This points a way toa 
solution. 


The problem of labour control and discipline had not yet been wholly solved- 
Ultimately, the Chairman said, the solution lay in ‘developing among the general 
body of workers a higher sense of responsibilities as a correlative of the benefits 
of the privileged position they enjoyed under the scheme”’. 

Welfare conditions, although greatly improved, had still to be bettered. 
Port transport had been “the most ill-provided class in the country”. The Cor- 
poration had accepted responsibility for improving welfare conditions, however, 
and an officer had been appointed to its staff charged with devising and carrying 
out a broad welfare programme. 

Finally, the Chairman noted the post-war implications of the scheme. In the 
first place, the Corporation was “untainted by the profit motive’. Secondly, 
the central and local boards were composed in equal parts of representatives of 
the two sides of the industry. Since in most post-war discussions it was agreed 
that organised labour must be brought closer to the direction of industry, the 
Corporation, as a pioneer in this sphere, had a special responsibility to show that 
labour and management could associate together successfully in the direction 
of an undertaking.! 


1 Journal of Commerce and Shipping Telegraph (Liverpool), 16 Dec. 1942. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN IRELAND 


The war continues to have serious repercussions on employ- 
ment in Ireland. While the volume of recorded unemployment 
was less in 1941 than in 1940, there was an average decline of 4,000 
in the number of persons employed in insurable occupations during 
1941. The increase in the emigration of Irish workers to Great 
Britain during 1942, however, led to a shortage of men for farm 
and bog work and to action by the Government to retain sufficient 
labour for the production of food and fuel. Finally, an Act passed 
in 1942 established a scheme for insurance against intermittent 
unemployment in the building and related trades. 


Trend of Unemployment. 

In 1941, there was a decline of 4,000 in the number of workers employed in 
insurable occupations as compared with the number for 1940. The reasons for 
this decline were emigration, short-time working, lay-offs, and a decrease in the 
numbers engaged on employment schemes. 

The volume of recorded unemployment was appreciably less in 1941 than 
in 1940, largely because of the increase in the numbers serving in the defence 
forces and, from May 1941 onwards, because of the increase in emigration. The 
expansion of employment caused by the development of turf production in the 
summer was more than offset by the employment dislocations in industry caused 
by the war. 

The total weekly average on the live register of unemployed persons in the 
first nine weeks and the last eight weeks of 1941 was less than the corresponding 
figure for 1940 by 10,691 and 9,610 respectively. The immediate cause of the 
decrease was decreased registration of men, although the registration of women 
increased. Emigration played a large part in the drop in the men’s register. 
It was estimated that 25,332 persons duainet permits to travel to Britain for 
employment purposes during 1941.1 


Short Time and Lay-offs. 
At the end of 1941, 150 firms were on short time, affecting 9,382 workers. 
In 118 firms, a total of 2,759 workers were suspended.? 


Stabilisation of Labour Supply for Food and Fuel Production. 


Government measures to secure sufficient labour in Ireland for food and fuel 
production are of three kinds: (1) restriction on emigration; (2) establishment 
of a register of agricultural and turf workers; and (3) increased unemployment 
allowances in certain districts affected by the curb on emigration. 

At the present time and until further notice, travel permits for emigration 
to Great Britain and Northern Ireland are not being issued to workers who have 
had during the two preceding years more than three months’ experience in agri- 
culture or in the turf industry and who live outside incorporated towns (with 
the exception of those living in certain congested districts). In addition, permits 
are not to be issued to men who have moved to incorporated towns in the last 
two years and who have had more than three months’ agricultural experience 
during that period. This restriction is supplementary to the ban on the issue of 
permits to any employed person or to any person for whom employment could be 
found or to any person under 22 years of age. It is a continuation, in modified 
form, of a ban on travel permits imposed in May 1942, which was to have expired 
on 30 September 1942. The Government feels that restrictions on the emigration 
of agricultural and turf workers during the slack season are fully justified in order 
to ensure adequate labour for food and fuel production in 1943. 

Since, however, a number of workers affected by this ban on travel permits 
will experience periods of unemployment, the Government has decided to make 
additional provision for them. Thus, agricultural and turf workers affected by 
the emigration ban and men living in the congested districts are eligible, if they 





1 Irish Times, 5 Sept. 1942. 
2 Ibid. 
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meet certain conditions, for inclusion in a special register. When unemployed, 
persons on this register are entitled to payment of a retainer at the rate of 5s. a 
week, in addition to any unemployment benefit or allowance due to them; they 
receive preference for certain classes of Government aid; and they are exempt 
from the operation of Employment Period Orders. 

In addition, the Emergency Powers (No. 236) Order, 1942, effective on 11 
November, increased the weekly rates of unemployment assistance payable to 
applicants with dependants who live in areas where the food voucher scheme 
(supplementary relief in kind) is not operating. These include the areas affected 
by the special ban on emigration. The increase amounts to 1s.6d. for each depen- 


dant.! 
Insurance against Intermittent Unemployment. 


The Insurance (Intermittent Unemployment) Act, 1942, provides insurance 
against intermittent unemployment in the building industry and in any other 
related trade declared by the Minister of Industry and Commerce to be insurable 
employment. The scheme covers persons of 16 years of age and over who are 
employed in insurable employment under a contract of service or apprenticeship, 
regardless of the method of remuneration.? Insurable employment is, for the 
purposes of the Act, employment commonly carried out by building contractors, 
including the construction, alteration, repair or demolition of buildings, the clear- 
ing and preparation of sites for buildings, and work connected with the manu- 
facture, alteration or repair of wood, stone, marble, slate, cement, and other 
materials used in building construction and commonly made in builders’ work- 
shops or yards. 

The Act sets up a supplementary unemployment fund, made up of weekly 
contributions from employers and insured workers, the employer being responsible 
for the payment of his own and the workers’ contributions. The weekly rates 
of contribution for both employers and workers are 8d. for skilled workers, 5d 
for unskilled workers, and 2d. for young workers. 

Benefit may be paid for each hour of intermittent unemployment during 
regular working hours; it may not be paid for fractions of hours. Working hours 
are defined as the hours (excluding overtime and meal-time) on any day except 
Sundays and holidays during which the insured person would have performed 
insurable work if the weather had not prevented him from doing so. The benefits, 
paid by the employer and repaid to him by the fund, amount to 1s. per hour for 
skilled workers, 74d. for unskilled workers, and 3d. for young persons. 


EXTENSION OF RESTRICTIONS ON ENGAGEMENT IN NEw ZEALAND 


An Employment Restriction Order No. 2, revoking the Employ- 
ment Restriction Order No. 14, was made by the New Zealand 
Minister of Industrial Man-Power on 6 November 1942. The 
new Order considerably extends the existing restrictions on engage- 
ment of workers. 


Under the first Employment Restriction Order, employers in specified non- 
essential activities were required to obtain the consent of a district man-power 
officer before engaging or seeking to engage any worker. Under the new Order, 
all employers in all industries and trades must obtain prior consent before engag- 
ing any worker unless the worker is to be employed: (a) in an undertaking 
declared to be essential under the Industrial Man-Power Emergency Regulations 
1942; (b) in farming or market gardening; (c) on a ship; (d) on the waterfront 
in connection with the loading and unloading of ships; (e) as a midwife, maternity 
nurse or professional nurse for the sick; or (f) as a casual worker for a period not 
exceeding three consecutive days. 

The first Order applied to employers in all localities specified in a schedule 
attached to the Order. The new Order applies to the same localities.5 





1 Jrish Times, 4 Nov. 1942. 

2 Except under an apprenticeship contract under which no money is payable by the employer. 

* No contribution is paid for weeks in which no seivices are rendered by an insured person or 
for weeks in which the person works for more than half-time in non-insurable employment. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X1,VI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 478. 

* Statutory Regulations, 1942, Serial No. 1942/319. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN BULGARIA 


As a result of the calling up of large numbers of workers for 
military service, Bulgarian industry is suffering from a shortage 
of skilled labour. To remedy this, an Order of 26 September 1942 
prescribes a period of apprenticeship for industrial workers in 
various occupations in order that they may take the place of those 
called up. 

The purpose of this apprenticeship is not to train foremen or technicians, 
which is a much slower process, but to train additional workers sufficiently 
skilled to fill the gaps left by the frequent departure of men for the forces. 

The system of compulsory apprenticeship applies to 24 branches of industry 


and the period of training varies from one to twelve months according to the 
occupation. During the period of training the worker is treated as a civilian 


conscript.! 





CONDITIONS OF WORK 


DEVELOPMENT OF WAGE PoLicy IN THE UNITED STATES 
RECENT DECISIONS OF THE NATIONAL WAR LABOR Boarp. 


In applying its general rule that wage increases must not be 
greater than the amount necessary to offset the rise in the cost of 
living since 1 January 1941, the National War Labor Board has 
been faced with a number of hard cases which can only with diffi- 
culty be brought under the head of the permitted exceptions— 
“substandard wages” or ‘‘wage inequalities”. Among recent cases 
which have helped to clarify the general principles adopted by the 
Board, two outline the effect of the Board’s policy upon wage in- 
creases which have been granted in compliance with the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and upon contracts which provide for automatic 
wage increases as the cost of living rises. 


In the Kuehne Manufacturing Company case the Board held that employees 
of a furniture manufacturing company were not entitled to a wage increase 
because their basic wage rates were equal to those paid in the area for similar 
work and had increased by more than the standard 15 per cent. since 1 January 
1941. The union contended that a cost-of-living adjustment would be justified 
on the ground that a 10 per cent. increase in July 1941 had been granted merely 
to comply with the requirements of the Fair Labor Standards Act, and therefore 
should not be counted in application of the 15 per cent. rule. The Board agreed 
that wages in this case were still substandard (averaging 45% cents per hour), 
but it stressed the fact that this state of affairs was of long standing in the indus- 
try and could be rectified only under the Fair Labor Standards Act. For the 
National War Labor Board to try to make levelling adjustments in such wage 
situations would be equivalent to setting up a new wage policy, out of harmony 
with its aims in carrying out the wage stabilisation programme as defined by 
the President. Therefore, whatever “‘substandard wages’’ may mean, the term 
does not apply to this type of inequality. In other words, the Board holds that 
elimination of a wage differential in this type of case is not a wartime objective 
to be accomplished by a purely wartime agency.‘ 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, pp. 489-491 and Vol. XLVII, 
No. 1, Jan. 1943, pp. 86-87. 

3 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, pp. 589-5 

« Labor Relations Reporter, Vol. 11, No. PPs, 28 Dee. 1942, pp. 534-535. 
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In the Pyrites Co. case the Board disapproved a wage increase where the 
company’s rates had risen more than 15 per cent. since 1 January 1941, even 
though the increase was called for by an “escalator clause”’ in a contract between 
the parties which had been entered into prior to the President’s wage stabilisation 
Order and which provided for an automatic increase of 2 cents per hour whenever 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living index should rise by three points. 
Because wages had actually risen 19 per cent. since the base period, it was held 
that the escalator clause could not provide an additional cost-of-living adjust- 
ment in wages which would be incompatible with the national wage stabilisation 
programme. This decision cannot be interpreted as entirely precluding the 
operation of cost-of-living bonus clauses in wages contracts. It does suggest, 
however, that the Board’s present policy is to give effect to such clauses only 
to the extent that they provide for straight-time rates which are not more than 
15 per cent. above the base period level. 

Although the War Labor Board has ruled that it will not grant a wage in- 
crease merely to prevent the loss of employees, in the Precision Parts Co. case 
it allowed unusually large increases in spite of the fact that the company had 
raised wages more than 15 per cent. since 1 January 1941. In this case wage 
rates were far out of line with those paid by competitors, and the result was a 
100 per cent. annual labour turnover. The basis for the Board’s decision was 
that the company’s production was essential to the war effort, and since produc- 
tion was decreasing because of labour turnover the question was no longer one 
of dollars and cents but rather concerned the successful prosecution of the war. 
As this was a glaring case of ‘‘wage inequalities’, the exception to the 15 per cent. 
rule was reasonable, and therefore the wage increase was necessarily more than 
ordinary.2 On the other hand, in the Diamond State Telephone Co. case the 
Board held that local conditions may justify a wage increase less than 15 per 
cent. over the base period rate if it is a means of avoiding the creation of wage 
inequalities. Apart from contractual wage-progression increases, which are 
awarded for increased skill and proficiency, basic wages in this case had risen 
only 6 to 7 per cent. since 1 January 1941. Since the cost of living in the area 
had risen less than 15 per cent. and there was no severe competition for labour 
in the area, and since rates compared favourably with similar situations else- 
where, the Board held that the employees were not entitled to the full 15 per 
cent. wage increase but must be content with an increase of $2 per week.* 

In the Mallory Hat Company case the Board held that the wage rates in 
effect on 1 January 1941 remain the base for applying the 15 per cent. rule, even 
though they may have been depressed at that time by certain special circum- 
stances. The union in this case had asked for a 15 per cent. general wage increase, 
7 per cent. to be added to average increases of 8 per cent. granted by the company 
since the base period, the rest to restore the position as it had existed before an 
arbitrator had reduced wages 7% per cent. in June 1933, which reduction was 
still in effect during the base period. The latter part of the claim failed and only 
the 7 per cent. general wage increase was granted, which brought the total to 
15 per cent. since 1 January 1941.4 


REGULATION OF OVERTIME RATES OF Pay 


Reversing a previous ruling’ on the question, the Secretary of 
Labor has held that double time must be paid under the Premium 
Pay Order® only for work on the seventh consecutive day within 
an employee’s regular work week. Thus an employee may now 
work as many as 12 consecutive days without payment of double 
— as long as he has one day off in each regularly scheduled work 
wee 


The first interpretation of the double-time requirement called for double 
payment for work on a seventh consecutive day whether or not the 7 days came 





1 Labor Relations Reporter, Vol. 11, No. 14, 7 Dec. 1942, pp. 442-443. 
2 Idem, Vol. 11, No. 15, 14 Dec. 1942, p. 471. 

: oe Vol. 11, No. 18, 4 Jan. 1943, pp. 563-564. 

6 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 590. 
6 Executive Order No. 9240. 
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within the same work week, unless (1) the employee had at least one day off 
each regularly scheduled work week, and (2) his work schedule was mutually 
satisfactory to him and his employer. Therefore, whenever a work schedule 
allowed one or two days off each week, but required 7 or more consecutive days 
of work over a period of two weeks, unions were apt to contend that the work 
schedule was not “mutually satisfactory’’ and to demand payment of double 
time for any seventh consecutive | of work. Some of these disputes reached 


the War Labor Board, which gave the unions concerned the choice of agreeing 
that the existing work schedules were satisfactory, thereby waiving double time 
for the seventh consecutive day, or of accepting an alternative but less desirable 
work schedule under which no employee worked 7 days in a row. 

The new interpretation seeks to permit, without penalty payment, the use 
of various work schedules which facilitate maximum production and still afford 
proper days of rest in each work week. By the requirement of double time, 
however, it will discourage work schedules which do not allow a day of rest each 
week and thereby impair health and efficiency and maximum production. But 
although the new interpretation disposes of one source of controversy in the 
Order, it does not meet the basic objection advanced by unions—that the Order 
in effect forced a wage cut by depriving workers of premium pay for Saturday 
and Sunday as such. Anticipating ultimate withdrawal of the Order, some 
unions persist in writing contracts with standard overtime provisions—time and 
one-half for Saturdays and double time for Sundays and holidays—with the 
proviso that the standard provisions are to be suspended as long as the Premium 
Pay Order remains in effect.! 


EXTENSION OF THE CANADIAN WARTIME WAGES CONTROL ORDER 
to MUNICIPALITIES 


According to an Order in Council of 10 December 1942, the 
Canadian Wartime Wages Control Order of 10 July 1942? may 
now apply to municipalities of the various provinces. 


The Wartime Wages Control Order had previously stated that municipalities 
were not to be classed as “employers” within the meaning of the ‘Order. Under 
the new amendment, which was introduced on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour, the wages of municipal employees may be stabilised and 
made subject to cost-of-living bonus provisions with the consent of the province 
within which the municipality is situated.* 


Hours oF WorK AND Nicnut Suirt RATES IN AUSTRALIA 
LIMITATION OF Hours oF WorK 


Hours of work in Australia were limited by Regulations issued 
under the National Security Act, 1939-1940, on 17 October 1942. 


Under these Regulations persons under 18 years of age may not be employed 
for more than 48 hours in any week exclusive of unpaid intervals allowed for 
meals; while persons aged 18 years or over may not be employed for more than 
56 hours in any week exclusive of such intervals. (A maximum 60-hour week 
in the case of adults was permitted until the end of November 1942.) The above 
limit may be exceeded in case of emergency (in any three weeks during a period 
of three consecutive months) or where an exception is permitted by the Director- 
General of Munitions, the Director-General of Aircraft Production, or any other 
person duly authorised by the Minister, on the ground that longer hours are 
necessary in the interests of the defence of the Commonwealth or the successful 
prosecution of the war.‘ 





1 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 6, No. 5, 1 Feb. 1943, pp. 97-98. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942: “Industrial Relations and 
the Determination of Conditions of Employment in Wartime’, by I. Brsstinc, pp. 554-558. 
3 Labour Gazette, Dec. 1942, p. 1368. 
4 Statutory Rules, 1942, No. 446. 
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THE QUESTION OF PREMIUM RATEs FoR Nicut SHirt WorK IN 
New Soutn WALES 


In an application for variation of an industrial award Mr. 
Justice Cantor, voicing the views of the Industrial Commission 
of New South Wales, drew attention to the provision in the pro- 
posed variation regarding the rate for night shift work. He said 
that the proposed provision for night shift work at one and a 
quarter of the ordinary time rate was exceptional. 


Although the parties had stated that in view of the war emergency the 
proposed provisions in these times were usual, he desired to bring it to the notice 
of the parties that they appeared to have adopted a rate for shift work which 
had been struck for exceptional work. The Commission’s view was that in the 
absence of the agreement between the parties it would have had to consider 
whether in the circumstances a rate as high as time and a quarter for shift work 
would be justified. It was higher than the rates ordinarily adopted by industrial 
tribunals for ordinary shift work. In the Federal Metal Trades Award the highest 
rate was an additional 10 per cent.; under that Award shift work was now gener- 
ally worked because of war conditions, and that was right; in other industries 
in the State of New South Wales, where shift work was an essential condition 
of the industry, the additional rate was substantially below 10 per cent. He 
made this statement because he did not want it to be said that the Commission 
had decided that in the circumstances a rate of time and a quarter was the 
proper rate to award.! 


Hours oF WorK IN BULGARIA 


A Bulgarian Act of 16 July 1942 to amend the hours of work 
provisions of the fundamental Act of 5 April 1942 concerning the 
health and safety of workers amplifies the definition of hours of 
work and the powers of the Minister of Labour to extend hours of 
work and arrange rest periods. 

The new measure defines hours of work as comprising not only the time 
during which the worker is actually working, but also the time during which he is 
available to the employer or employed on preparatory or other work. Only in 
cases where the worker is available to the employer but is not actually working 
may hours of work be prolonged beyond the statutory 8-hour day by decision of 
the Minister of Labour. 

The Minister also has power to modify the duration and arrangement of 
breaks in the working day and the method of granting the weekly rest of 36 hours, 
where such modification is necessary for technical reasons or to meet the needs of 
production.? 


HOLIDAYS WITH Pay IN SPAIN 


Under an Act of 21 September 1942 the Ministry of Labour in 
Spain may recommend the substitution of cash payments for annual 
holidays with pay in specific cases and where necessary in the 
interests of the national economy. Where such recommendations 
are approved by the Government, they must be confirmed by a 
decree, which must also lay down the conditions governing the 
payment. 

The first Decree issued under this Act applied to workers in coal mines which 
must increase their output to meet the present abnormal situation. The Decree 
provides that any annual leave not taken during 1942 may be replaced by a 


payment made up of the holiday pay due, together with the wages due for days 
which should have been rest davs increased by 40 per cent. 





1 New South Wales Industrial Gazette, Sept. 1942. 
2 Drjaven Vestnik, No. 154, 16 July 1942. 
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Holidays must, however, be taken by any workers who, in the opinion of the 
competent medical authority, need them for health reasons. 

The Ministry of Labour is responsible for taking the measures necessary to 
apply the Decree and to settle any disputes which may arise.! 


ORGANISATION OF WorKS CANTEENS IN FRANCE 


A French Act of 9 September 1942 lays down a number of 
rules to promote the establishment and operation of works canteens. 


Canteens to serve the staff of one or more undertakings or public or private 
offices may be established in the form of consumers’ co-operative societies. 
These societies must have as their object the purchase and preparation of soup 
and meals to be consumed on the premises or in any other place appointed for 
the purpose by the bodies concerned. 

If the canteen societies cannot acquire and equip their own premises or find 
suitable premises to hire, they may ask the prefect of their district to requisition 
restaurants, including their equipment, for a period of a year. 

The managing committees of the societies will consist of three equal groups 
representing employers, workers and salaried employees, and other classes of 
persons respectively. 

The societies will be subject to supervision by the officers of the Secretariat 
of State for Labour, of the Ministry of Agriculture and Food Supply, and of the 
Ministry of Finance.? 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


SocraL INSURANCE MOVEMENT IN ARGENTINA 
REFORM OF THE RAILWAYMEN’S PENSION FuND 


By an Act, No. 12825, of 14 October 1942 the Argentine Govern- 
ment reformed the Railwaymen’s Pension Fund.* This reform 
had been under discussion ever since the actuarial balance sheet, 
and even the cash balance, began to show a heavy deficiency. 
Thus in 1941 the revenue of the Fund amounted to about 54 million 
pesos, and its expenditure to 83 million, so that the deficit for that 
year was more than 29 million pesos. In the last three years the 
deficit has totalled about 60 million pesos. 


The chief changes which have been made in the railwaymen’s pension scheme 
affect the contribution rates, the proportions in which they are shared, and the 
benefit system. It is also provided that the annual estimates must be submitted 
to the Government for its approval. The State will grant an annual subsidy of 
10 million pesos for seven years beginning in 1942, and the Accountant-General’s 
Department will supervise all the financial activities of the Fund. 


Contributions. 


The amending Act increases the insured person’s contribution frem 6 to 8 
per cent. of his wage, but any excess of the wage over 1,000 pesos a month is 
disregarded. The insured person must also pay to the Fund, in 24 monthly 
instalments, the amount of his first month’s wage; he must also pay the amount 
of the difference in his monthly wage on each occasion of an increase in his wage. 
The contribution of the railway companies is increased from 8 to 12 per cent. 
of the wages of all the persons they employ. The Fund will also receive any 
surplus yield from the higher fares which the companies are authcrised to estab- 


1 Boletin Oficial (Madrid), No. = 30 Sept. 1942. 
0 


3 Journal officiel, 3 Oct. 1942, p. 3370. 
3 Boletin Oficial (Buenos Aires), 22 Oct. 1942. 
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lish in order to cover the increased rate of their contributions. All the moneys 
of the Fund must be deposited with the Argentine National Bank. Forty per cent. 
of these moneys may be used for making loans, not exceeding 20,000 pesos each, 
to manual and non-manual workers who are members of the Fund and have 
at least five years’ service; these loans bear interest at a rate one per cent. higher 
than that of national bonds. 


Benefits. 


The amending Act provides that the ordinary pension shall be based on the 
average monthly wage which the worker has received during the last 15 years 
of his service in respect of which contributions have been paid. On a wage of up 
to 100 pesos, the pension is 92 per cent. of the wage; on a wage between 100 and 
300 pesos, it amounts to 92 pesos plus 78 per cent. of the part of the wage in excess 
of 300 pesos; and on a wage between 300 and 1,000 pesos, to 248 pesos plus 70 
per cent. of the part of the wage in excess of 1,000 pesos. For the purposes of 
calculating contributions and benefits, any bonuses which the railway company 
pays to its workers are deemed to be part of their wages. 

The ordinary pension is granted at the full rate toa manual or non-manual 

worker who reaches the age of 55 after 32 years of service (until now the full 
rate was payable on reaching 50 years of age after 30 years of service). In cases 
where the claimant has more than the required number of years of service and 
less than the required age, two years of extra service are allowed to make up 
for the lack of one year of age. A pension at a reduced rate may be awarded 
where the insured person does not satisfy the above-mentioned conditions, 
provided that he has 30 years of service and is over 50 years of age; in this case 
the pension is reduced by 4 per cent. for each year of service and of age by which 
he falls short of the conditions laid down for the grant of the pension at the full 
rate. 
The invalidity pension is equal to 3.5 per cent. of the ordinary pension at 
the full rate for each year of service, the maximum being the same for both 
pensions; the basic wage for the invalidity pension is the average wage on which 
the worker has contributed during his service. The invalidity pension may be 
granted to the worker who, after 15 years of service (hitherto 10), is certified 
to be physically or mentally incapable of continuing to perform his duties or 
any others compatible with his usual work or training; at least the last three 
years of service must have been continuous. In case of permanent incapacity 
arising out of the service or evidently and exclusively due to the employment, 
the above-mentioned qualifying periods do not apply. Invalidity pensions are, 
in all cases, granted on a provisional basis, and the pensioners remain subject 
to the medical supervision of the Fund. If the pensioner recovers his capacity 
for work, the railway company must re-employ him within 90 days. Receipt 
of a. Senne pension is incompatible with the receipt of wages for work of 
any kind. 

The Act also alters the survivors’ pensions, increasing the qualifying period 
of service from 10 to 15 years for the grant of a pension on the death of an insured 
person still in the railway service. The survivors’ pension is equal to 50 per cent. 
of the ordinary pension but cannot be less than 70 pesos a month. 

In order to enable the railway companies to discharge their liability to pay 
higher contributions, they are allowed to increase their fares, but the revenue 
from this increase must be earmarked entirely for this purpose and credited to 
a special account. As already noted, any surplus in this account must be paid 
to the Fund. The Fund will draw up a census of the workers covered by the 
Act and, within the five years following its promulgation, must have an actuarial 
report prepared. 


CHANGES IN THE BANK EMPLOYEES’ PENSION FunD 


An Act, No. 12822, of 19 October 1942 authorises the Bank 
Employees’ Pension Fund to make loans to its members, which 
are to be paid off within a period not exceeding 60 months.' 

In order to be able to obtain a loan, the applicant must have three years of 


service at least. The loan may be as much as one month's salary for each year 
of service, but may not exceed six months’ salary or 80 per cent. of his contri- 


1 Boletin Oficial, 30 Oct. 1942. 
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butions. Pensioners may also obtain loans up to the amount of six months’ 
pension instalments. 

The Fund may use up to 10 per cent. of its capital for this purpose and may 
require banking houses to deduct the debt redemption payments from the 
salaries of their employees. The Government determines, by regulations, the 
rate of interest on the loans, and the method of collecting the interest and of 
guaranteeing repayment; regulations will also determine the interest rate and 
method of redemption in the case of extraordinary loans granted in case of 
childbirth or illness. 


AMENDMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT REGULATIONS 


Decree No. 136439 of 24 November 1942 amends certain pro- 
visions of the regulations made under the Industrial Accidents 
Act. 


The Act requires employers, insurance companies, and employers’ associa- 
tions to make deposits for the compensation of industrial accidents with the 
Industrial Accident Fund, which is attached to the Civil Service Superannuation 
and Pension Fund. The Industrial Accident Fund is then responsible for paying 
to the beneficiary what he is entitled to receive. In practice, it has been found 
that in many cases the injured workman or his dependants come to an agree- 
ment with the employer or the insurer as to the amount to be claimed. In 
order to avoid such compromises, the new Decree provides that, once the 
National Labour Department has assessed the incapacity, it shall proceed to 
pay the appropriate compensation and shall require the deposit of the same 
by the employer or insurer. Should administrative measures fail, the file relating 
to the case is transmitted to the Industrial Accident Fund, which institutes 
legal proceedings. 

The Industrial Accident Fund, in 1941, had an income of about 6,000,000 
pesos and an expenditure of 4,200,000 pesos. At 31 December the total number 
of beneficiaries, in respect of fatal accidents and permanent total incapacity, 
was 12,856. As compared with the previous year, there was an increase of about 
5 per cent. in compensation payments, 18 per cent. in income, and 23 per cent. 
in expenditure. 


SocraAL INSURANCE FuNpD or Pusiic EMPLOYEES IN THE PROVINCE OF SANTA FE 


On 21 December 1942 the Provincial Government of Santa Fe 
published Act No. 3072, establishing the Social Insurance Fund 
for Public Employees of the Province, with the functions of adminis- 
tering invalidity and survivors’ insurance and encouraging house 
purchase. 


Membership of this Fund is compulsory for all persons in the provincial 
administration who are employed by the executive, legislative and judicial 
authorities, or by the autonomous departments. The Fund insures against death 
and invalidity arising out of accident or disease. The benefits consist of a lump- 
sum compensation, the full amount being payable in case of death or permanent 
total incapacity, and one-third of that amount in case of temporary incapacity. 

The Fund, out of which the benefits are paid, is fed by deducting, on each 
occasion that a case of compensation arises, a percentage from the salaries of in- 
sured persons; the deduction varies from 1.60 per cent. on salaries of 500 pesos a 
month or more down to 10 centavos on salaries of 99 pesos a month or less. 

Insured persons with more than one year of service who resign or become 
unemployed otherwise than for misconduct may continue their membership of 
the Fund on a voluntary basis. For the purposes of life insurance, a qualifying 
period of three months is required, and for those of invalidity insurance, one year. 
This condition is waived where the death or invalidity is due to an accident 
arising out of the service. In case of death, the compensation is paid to the survi- 
ving widow and children. 

The Act authorises the Fund to constitute a special account of its own from 
the following sources: 


(a) A single discount of 4% per cent. on the salaries of persons who are 
covered by the Act; 
(b) Adiscount of 5 per cent. on the sums paid to beneficiaries; 
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(c) A proportionate discount on sums paid to beneficiaries already in 
receipt of an old-age pension. 

The moneys accumulated by the Fund, after payment of its liabilities, are 
invested in the building or purchase of houses, in accordance with existing legis- 
lation, for the benefit of public employees. The Fund may also lend money to co- 
operative societies formed by public employees, up to the amount of 30 per cent. 
of the paid-up capital of the society. The Fund may employ up to 30,000 pescs 
a year for this purpose. 

The Fund is administered by a board of three members, one of whom is 
appointed by the Provincial Government, while the others are elected by the in- 
sured persons. The Government representative, who is the chairman, is the legal 
representative of the Fund and its manager. 


SocraL SEcuRITY AMENDMENTS IN NEw ZEALAND 


A number of amendments were made in the New Zealand 
social security scheme? in the course of 1942, the more important 
of which are noted in the following paragraphs. 


Cost-of-Living Bonus. 

In virtue of emergency regulations dated 20 May 19423, the rates of age 
benefits, widows’, orphans’ and invalids’ benefits, and miners’ benefits were 
increased, as from 1 May 1942, by 5 per cent. of the maximum rate, and family 
benefits by 50 per cent. 








Old 
maximum Increase 
weekly rate 
s. d. a & 
Age benefit 30 0 1 6 
Invalid’s benefit 30 0 1 6 
Widow's benefit: 
Widow with children under 16 25 O & @Z 
Childless widow 20 O 1 0 
Family benefit for each child under 16 4 0 6 0 


The total income of a family in receipt of family benefit cannot exceed a 
prescribed maximum plus family benefit at the maximum rate: the prescribed 
maximum has been increased from £5 to £5 5s. a week. The amount of the earn- 
ings of a blind invalid which is totally exempted in the computation of his benefit 
is increased from £143 to £156 a year, and the supplementary benefit, equal to 
25 per cent. of his earnings, which is added to a blind invalid’s benefit, is payable 
in so far as hisincome from all sources does not exceed £234 a year (hitherto, £221). 


Concession to Age Beneficiaries. 

In virtue of emergency regulations dated 26 August 1942‘, the Social Security 
Commission is given power, when estimating the future income of an applicant 
for age benefit on the basis of his income during the previous twelve months, to 
disregard the amount of any earnings in employment, provided that no age 
benefit was paid to him during the period of employment. The Commission has 
full discretion in the administration of this concession. The purpose of the con- 
cession in the present emergency is to encourage age beneficiaries to surrender 
their benefits and resume employment, earning as much as they can, with the 
assurance that when they apply anew for the benefit no account will be taken of 
those earnings.® 


Control of Excessive Prescribing. 
Regulations were issued on 7 January 1942° to prevent abuses of phzrma- 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 For the latest of previous notes on the Social Security Act, see /nternational Labour Review, 
Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 207. 

3 Social Security and Pensions Emergency Regulations 1942 (Serial No. 1942/145). 

4 Social Security (Employment of Age Beneficiaries) Emergency Regulations 1942 (Seria! 
No. 1942/261). 

5 The Press (Christchurch), 28 Aug. and 9 Oct. 1942. 

6 Social Security (Pharmaceutical Supplies) Regulations 1941, Amendment No. 2 (Serial No. 
1942/3). 
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ceutical benefit! on the part of patients and doctors. They are designed to prevent 
persons from building up private stocks of medicines at the cost of the Social 
Security Fund and to check irregular and excessive prescribing. 

The pharmacist is made responsible for not dispensing, at the cost of the 
Fund, any prescription which does not appear to be immediately required for 
the treatment of the person on whose behalf it has been written. 

The Minister of Health, at the instance of the local medical officer of health, 
may submit to a statutory committee, which includes representatives of doctors, 
a complaint concerning a doctor who prescribes medicines or flavouring agents in 
excessive quantities, either on a single occasion or habitually, as compared with 
the prescriptions of other doctors engaged in a similar type of practice. At the 
recommendation of the committee, the Minister may impose a penalty on the 
doctor to the amount of the excess cost imposed on the fund. 


Massage Benefit. 


In virtue of regulations dated 19 August 1942,? a new supplementary health 
benefit has been made available to the public. It consists in the refund of part 
of the fees of masseurs. Massage service has been obtainable entirely free by the 
in-patients and out-patients of public hospitals, and this service continues. The 
new benefit relates to massage provided elsewhere than in a public hospital. 

Any registered masseur may enter into a contract with the local medical 
officer of health to provide massage. The treatment must be recommended by a 
doctor, and must not exceed four weeks in duration. The Social Security Fund 
repays 3s. 6d. for each occasion of treatment, but the masseur must undertake 
not to charge the patient more than 10s. 6d. if the treatment is given at the pa- 
tient’s home or 7s. if it is given at the masseur’s office. 


Specialist Service. 


The medical benefit introduced in November 1941 by the Social Security 
Amendment Act, 1941%, consisted only in the provision of a free general prac- 
titioner service. The Social Security Fund pays a fee, ordinarily 7s. 6d., in respect 
of each occasion on which a patient is treated at home or at the doctor’s surgery, 
and the doctor cannot sue the patient for a higher fee. 

According to the law, no fee was payable from the Fund in respect of any 
specialist service (apart from obstetrical or radiological treatment). Nevertheless, 
this was not understood by the public or the medical profession, and fees were 
being claimed in respect of treatment outside the competence of the general 
practitioner. The procedure laid down for determining what is and what is not 
specialist service, however, has not been put into operation. In these circum- 
stances, the Government decided to disregard the distinction, and the Finance 
Act (No. 2), 1942, provides for the payment, from the Social Security Fund, of 
a sum not exceeding 7s. 6d. for each occasion on which any specialist service is 
rendered. This provision is deemed to have come into force on 1 November 1941. 

The present arrangements for the administration of medical benefit are 
regarded by the Government as provisional. Speaking at a Labour Party Con- 
ference in April 1942, the Minister of Health stated: ‘‘The medical scheme in 
operation to-day is only a stopgap to get us over a difficult pericd and to imple- 
ment the promise we made to the electors that we would introduce a free medical 
service.” The Conference recommended the establishment of a State medical 
service administered through health centres. It also recommended the introduc- 
tion of State scholarships for medical students. The Government has since 
adopted the latter recommendation, and a number of scholarships are to be grart- 
ed to medical and dental students on condition that, after qualification, they will 
serve for a certain period with the public health authority.® 


INCREASED DEPENDANTS’ ALLOWANCES FOR CANADIAN 
SERVICE MEN 


A number of improvements in the allowances provided for the 
dependants of members of the Canadian armed forces came into 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 5, Nov. 1941, p. 592. 

2 Social Security (Massage Benefits) Regulations 1942 (Serial No. 1942/255). 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 207. 

4 The Standard (Wellington), 16 Apr. 1942. 

5 New York Times, 24 Dec. 1942. 
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effect on 1 January 1943. The improvements include increases in 
the rates of all allowances and the grant of additional allowances 
for large families. The following paragraphs present a summary 
of the Canadian scheme of dependants’ allowances as amended 
by these new provisions. 


Persons Eligible for Allowances. 


Allowances are payable to the dependants of men and women serving in the 
military forces of Canada on active service. The range of dependants eligible is 
the same whether the service man liable for their support is an officer or soldier: 


(a) A wife or, in her absence, a woman relative who has the care of his 
dependent children; 

(b) A dependent son under 16 or daughter under 17; the age limits are 
raised to 19 if the child is undergoing approved instruction, and are waived 
altogether if the child is infirm; 

() Other dependent relatives, including the following: widowed mother, 
incapacitated father, brother under 16 or sister under 17, if the service man 
is the relative’s sole or partial support, and divorced wife if the service man 
is liable for her support; no dependant may receive more than one allowance. 


Allowances are payable to three dependants at most, except where the depen- 
dants include more than two children, in which case they are payable to a maxi- 
mum of six children (formerly four) as well as to the wife. Asa rule, an allowance 
— Se to only one “other dependent relative”, even in the absence of a wife 
or child. 

Provision is made for the maintenance of dependants partly by dependants’ 
allowances and partly by assignments from pay. 


Assigned Pay. 


Soldiers (including non-commissioned officers and warrant officers) are requir- 
ed to assign part of their pay to dependants in receipt of allowances. In the case 
of officers, assignment of pay is voluntary; married officers receive marriage 
allowances in addition to dependants’ allowances. The minimum assignment 
is 15 days’ pay, even if an allowance is granted to one dependant only. Where an 
allowance is granted to a wife or child or both, and also to another relative, the 
soldier must also assign 5 days’ pay to the latter. Not more than 20 days’ pay 
in all may be assigned. The pay of a private is $1.30 a day, and the corresponding 
minimum assigned pay is $20 a month. From 1 February 1943 the pay of a private 
who has served for six months and is efficient is raised to $1.50, and the corres- 
ponding assignment is $23. 


Basic Rates of Allowances. 


The basic rates of the allowances for children are the same for all ranks, 
but those for wives and other relatives vary with the rank of the service man. 

Until 31 December 1942, allowances were payable in respect of four children 
only, at the following monthly rates: $12, $12, $9, and $6, for the first, second, 
third, and fourth child respectively. From 1 January 1943, they are payable in 
respect of six children, the rates for the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth child being 
$10, $8, $8, and $8. 

The monthly rates of allowance for wives and other dependent relatives (not 
children) are as follows: 





Other 

Wife dependent 

relative 
$ t 
Officer above rank of major 60 30 
Major 55 25 
Captain 50 25 
Lieutenant 45 25 
Warrant officer Class I 40 20 


All other ranks 
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When the “other dependent relative” is the mother of a service man below 
commissioned rank, the rate of the allowance is $25 instead of $20. 

All allowances to ‘‘other dependent relatives” are granted subject to a means 
test. Until 31 December 1942, the rate of the allowance was adjusted in such 
a way that the total income of the dependant (excluding pay assigned by a son) 
did not exceed twice the basic rate. From 1 January 1943, however, the relative 
. see to earn up to $40 a month without incurring a reduction of his or her 
allowance. 


Cost-of-Living Bonus. 

From 1 January 1943 a cost-of-living bonus is added to the allowances of 
wives and children and to assigned pay. In the case of childless wives, the addi- 
tion is proportionate to the rise in the cost of living since October 1941; in the 
case of wives with children, however, the bonus is equal to 25 cents a week for 
each 1 percent. of rise. The cost of living at present shows a rise of 2.4 per cent. 
Accordingly, the childless wife of a private soldier, for example, receives a bonus 
of seg month, and the wife with children (irrespective of their number), $2.60 
a month. 

The total monthly payments—assigned pay, dependants’ allowances, and 
cost-of-living bonuses—now granted to the dependants of a private soldier with 
six months’ service are as follows: 


$ ’ 
Wife only 59.40 Wife and 4 children 102.60 
Wife and 1 child 72.60 2 110.60 
“ “ 2children 84.60 net ale. “* 118.60 
oe) oS - 94.60 Mother only 48.00 


Administration. 


Dependants’ allowances are administered by the Dependents’ Allowance 
Board, which consists of seven members—two each from the Army and Air Force, 
one each from the Navy and the Treasury, and a civilian chairman appointed 
by the Minister of National Defence. Claims for allowances are decided by the 
Board on the basis of written applications and, in the case of all dependants 
except wives and children, reports of district investigators. There is no appeal 
from a decision of the Board, but district interviewers are desigtated with the 
duty of hearing complaints and reporting them to the Board at discretion. 

In January 1942 the Government established the Dependents’ Board of Trust- 
ees, charged with the duty of affording supplementary assistance, out of a special 
fund, in cases of hardship in which the ep of dependants’ allowances appear 
inadequate. This Board is aided by regional advisory committees. It is studying 
the possibility of assisting service men’s families to move from high-rent to low- 
rent areas. 


Famity ALLOWANCES IN PorRTUGAL 


In pursuance of the principles laid down in Articles 11 and 15 
of the Constitution of 19 March 1933, the Portuguese Government 
introduced a scheme of family allowances by Legislative Decree 
No. 32192 of 13 August 1942.3 


Scope of the New Measure. 


The Decree applies to family breadwinners working on account of another 
person in industry, commerce, or the liberal professions or in corporative bodies 
or organisations for economic co-ordination, provided that they are of Portuguese 
nationality‘, are domiciled in the country and are of good behaviour. Agricultural 





! DepenpEenTs’ ALLOWANCE Boarp: Assi Pay and Dependents’ Allowance Regulations .. . 
as amended to February 21st 1942 (Ottawa). port oF the Depariment of National Defence, Canada, 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1942. Montreal Daily Star, 16 Dec. 1942. 

2 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrics: Legislative Series, 1933, Por. 1, and 1935, Por. 1; Diério 
an no, ist Series, No. 43, 22 Feb. 1933 (supplement) and Nos. 115 and 117, 21 and 33 May 

fe ge et SL a 

4 Brazilian an i ers na coun w t i ity of 
treatment to Fortuguese workers are also treated as Portuguese nationals, x! 
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workers, home workers, workers living in the employer’s household, and Govern- 
ment officials and employees are not covered by the family allowance scheme at 
resent.! 

‘ The following persons are regarded as family breadwinners: a married worker 
with a legitimate family living with him or under his control; an unmarried, 
widowed, divorced or separated worker with dependants; a married woman 
whose husband is an invalid, involuntarily unemployed or legally prevented from 
supporting his family; the parents of an unmarried woman. 

Dependants are defined as those persons whose personal means are inadequate 
to support them and who depend on the family breadwinner for their mainten- 
ance, clothing, and education. The definition is a generous one, since it covers 
not only the legitimate or legitimated children of the worker or his wife up to 14 
years of age, but also his grandchildren and ascendants provided they are not 
engaged in paid employment and do not live outside the national frontiers. For 
students the upper age limit is 18 years. There is no age limit in the case of per- 
sons permanently and totally incapacitated for work. 


Family Allowance Funds. 

Family allowance funds are responsible for collecting the moneys of the 
scheme and distributing them to the beneficiaries. These funds have legal per- 
sonality and must be set up, wherever possible on a regional basis, at the request 
of the workers concerned or of the corporative bodies representing them, or by 
the initiative of the National Labour and Welfare Institute. They may cover 
several occupations or industries, but may not begin to operate until their rules 
have been approved by the Under-Secretary of State for Corporations and Social 
Welfare. Pension and welfare funds*, corporative bodies, and groups of under- 
takings may undertake the duties of family allowance funds. 

Every undertaking and every worker must join a family allowance fund as 
soon as one has been set up for the industry or occupation concerned. The funds 
are financed by contributions from the members (undertakings and workers), 
payments from the National Family Allowances Fund, interest and other revenue, 
gifts, grants and legacies. 

Each fund is managed by a committee consisting of three members appointed 
for a term of two years, including a chairman nominated by the Under-Secretary 
of State for Corporations and Social Welfare and two members elected by em- 
ployers and workers respectively. 

The funds may also grant marriage, birth, and nursing bonuses and clothing 
and meal vouchers up to a limit of 10 per cent. of their receipts. 


National Family Allowances Fund. 

The Legislative Decree of 13 August 1942 also set upa National Fund attached 
to the National Labour and Welfare Institute to balance the receipts and expen- 
diture of the regional funds, and to assist them in carrying out their functions. 

This Fund is financed by such part of the balances held by the funds as may be 
determined by the National Labour and Welfare Institute; a specified percentage 
of the balances held by the corporative bodies and economic co-ordination organi- 
sations; a contribution from the Unemployment Fund?; half the 50 per cent. 
increase on normal rates paid for night work, except where performed by regular 
shifts, and overtime, and of the increase of 100 per cent. paid for work on Sundays 
and holidays, in accordance with the provisions of Decree No. 24402 of 24 August 
1934 regulating hours of work in industrial and commercial establishments‘, 
these payments being made by the undertakings; fines imposed for breach of the 
provisions of the Legislative Decree or of the rules of the funds; gifts from public 
or private institutions; interest on investments; and all other revenue, gifts or 
grants authorised by the law. 

The National Family Allowances Fund is managed by a committee which 
includes the Secretary of the National Labour and Welfare Institute as chairman 





1 In an interview granted to the Jornal de Noticias and reported in 1° de Maio, the organ of 
the National Organisation for Joy in Work, on 15 Aug. 1942, Dr. Trigo de Negreiro, Under- 
Secretary of State for Corporations, stated that within a year half a million workers will benefit 
under the scheme. 

2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LIV, No. 8, 20 May 1935, p. 260; Vol. LVI, No. 8, 
25 Nov. 1935, p.302; Vol. LXV, No. 13, 28 Mar. 1938, p. 355. 

_ 4 An Order of the Ministry of Public Works and Communications, No. 10190 of 11 Sept. 1942, 
included a sum of 2 million escudos for the purpose in the budget of the Unemployment Com- 
mission. 

4 Legislative Decree No. 24402 was amended bY Legislative Decree No. 26917 of 24 Aug. 1936. 
Cf. Legislative Series, 1934, Por. 5, and Didério do Govérno, \st Series, No. 198, 24 Aug. 1936. 
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and representatives of the Ministries of the Interior, Finance, Public Works and 
Communications, and National Economy. 

The Decree lays down penalties for breaches of its provisions, and prescribes 
that existing institutions which granted family allowances must be incorporated 
in the new system within 60 days of the publication of the Decree. 


Administrative Regulations. 

The Under-Secretary of State for Corporations and Social Welfare has issued 
a set of model rules for family allowance funds.' 

Each fund may choose between two contribution systems. The undertakings 
may reckon their contributions on the basis either of the total of wages paid or 
of the number of workers and salaried employees employed; for the workers, the 
contribution is reckoned either as a percentage on wages or at a flat rate for each 
wage class. 

The amount of the allowance is based on the number of days worked, according 
to scales published in a schedule to the Decree. Account is taken of the needs 
of different occupations and of the living conditions of the workers and salaried 
employees to whom the allowances are payable. The rates may be modified at 
any time by decision of the Under-Secretary for Corporations and Social Welfare. 

The allowance is payable as long as the worker is entitled to wages or salary. 
Thus it continues to be due in any period of sickness, accident, maternity leave, 
military service, etc. No double allowances are payable. The contributions of 
— and salaried employees must be deducted from their pay by the em- 
ployer. 

Each fund must build up a reserve fund, into which it must pay a quarter of 
its annual balance up to a maximum of 10 per cent. of the value of the allowances 
paid during the previous year. The reserves must be in the form of cash, bonds 
issued or backed by the Government, and buildings for the purpose of housing 
the fund or promoting its objects. 


Family Allowances and Increased Rates of Pay for Work Done Outside Normal 

Working Hours. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Decree of 13 August 1942 described 
above, the Government laid down by Legislative Decree No. 32193 of 13 August 
1942? that from 1 September 1942 half the increased rates paid for work performed 
outside normal working hours should be retained by the employer and paid into 
the a Family Allowances Fund within the first 8 days of the following 
month. 

According to an explanatory order issued by the Under-Secretary for Cor- 
porations and Social Welfare* the extension of normal hours of work recommended 
for economic reasons in consequence of present circumstances will entail an in- 
crease in basic wage rates.‘ 





LIVING CONDITIONS 


THe New ZEALAND Farr Rents Act 


The New Zealand Fair Rents Act, 1936, has been amended by 
an Act dated 26 October 1942, which extends to all dwelling houses® 
the rent contro] previously applicable only to dwelling houses 
rented at not more than £156 a year, prohibits refusal to let a 
dwelling house to an applicant with children, and makes special 
provision for demobilised service men. 





1 Diério de Noticias, 4 t. 1942. 

2 Didrio do Govérno, ist ies, No. 188, 13 Aug. 1942. 

3 O Comercio do Porto, 5 Sept. 1942. 

4 For particulars of wage policy in Portugal, cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LVI, 
No. 6, 11 Nov. 1935, p. 204 and Vol. LX, No. 10, 7 Dec. 1936, p. 378; and Didrio do Govérno, \st 
Series, No. 176, 1 Aug. 1935, and No. 217, 18 it. 1938. 

5 For an account of new regulations extending rent control to other types of property, see 


above, p. 364. 
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The new clause for the protection of applicants with children, which is in line 
with the Australian Commonwealth legislation’, reads as follows: 


(1) Every person commits an offence against the principal Act who: 


(a) Refuses, or procures any person to refuse, to let a dwelling house 
to any person on the ground that it is intended that a child shall live in the 
dwelling house; 

(6) Instructs any other person not to let, or states his intention (whether 
by advertisement or otherwise) not to let, a dwelling house to any person if 
it is intended that a child shall live in the dwelling house. 


(2) Inany prosecution for an offence under this section, where it is proved 
that a person has refused, or procured any person to refuse, to let a dwelling 
house to any person, the burden of proving that the refusal was for some reason 
other than that it was intended that a child should live in the dwelling house 
shall be on the defendant. 


The new clause designed to give ex-service men the right to regain possession 
of their homes on their return provides that a landlord who is not a service man 
cannot recover possession of a dwelling house from a tenant who is a service man 
or from his wife or widow so long as the tenant pays the rent, takes reasonable 
care of the premises, and is not a nuisance to the neighbours. In cases where both 
landlord and tenant are service men, a court may make an order for recovery of 
possession even though the landlord does not find alternative accommodation for 
the tenant or satisfy the court that his hardship in the case of refusal would be 
greater than the tenant’s in the case of granting of the order. The same protec- 
tion is extended to a tenant who is the wife, widow, or dependant of a service man. 
If the landlord is a service man who wishes to resume living in his house and the 
tenant is not a service man, the former has an unconditional right to an order 
for recovery of possession.’ 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH TRADE UNION CONFERENCE 


The Canadian Congress of Labour, in announcing that Mr. 
Pat Conroy, its Secretary-Treasurer, had been appointed as its 
representative to the Commonwealth Trade Union Conference 
convened by the British Trades Union Congress, states that 
“‘present plans are that the Conference will be held in London 
during the week commencing 12 April next. Representation will 
be limited to trade unions from Great Britain and the four Do- 
minions—Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and South Africa.” 
The statement continues: 


At this Conference it is hoped that experiences will be compared and firsthand 
information obtained about labour conditions under the impact of the war, and 
such matters as wartime legislation, labour-Government-management relations, 
and labour unions organisations’ methods of coping with the difficulties and prob- 
lems involved in the war effort, will be dealt with. 

Arrangements may also be made for delegates to visit shipyards, workshops, 
factories, and munition centres.* 

1Cf. National Security (Landlord and Tenant) Regulations (Statutory Rules, 1941, No. 275). 


2 Fair Rents Amendment Act, 1942, No. 19. 
* Canadian Unionist, Vol. XVI, No. 8, Jan. 1943, p. 205. 
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Tue Latin AMERICAN WorKERS’ CONFEDERATION 
REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Vicente Lombardo Toledano, President of the Latin Amer- 
ican Workers’ Confederation, reported on 29 December 1942 to 
a meeting of workers’ representatives, which was held at Mexico 
City and attended by a number of high’ Government officials and 
the Minister of Labour of Mexico, upon the tour through a number 
of Latin American countries which he had undertaken at the request 
of the First Congress of the Latin American Workers’ Confedera- 
tion.! The countries visited were Cuba, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Chile, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, Salvador, and 
Guatemala. 


After describing the situation in these Republics, Mr. Lombardo Toledano 
emphasised that, in order to realise the ideals of the Latin American workers, 
it was necessary in the first instance to win the war. “‘We do not want a peace 
without victory. We do not want a negotiated peace. We do not want peace 
with fascism. What we want is peace without fascism. We want victory and real 
democracy in the whole world.” 

He summed up his speech in a series of conclusions based on the opinions and 
observations he had gathered during his tour. The main points of this programme 
are as follows: 


(1) Creation in each country of a war economy programme based on State 
control of production, distribution, and consumption of basic necessities and of 
principal export articles. 

(2) Establishment of a committee in each branch of the export trade, with . 
price-fixing powers. 

(3) Suggestion that the principal export purchaser—the United States— 
should include in its Latin American contracts a wage clause which would make 
necessary the payment of a living wage to workers in the particular industry. 

f%} Establishment of a regulative committee for imports. 

5) Improvement in the exchange of Pan-American produce. 

(6) Development of new sources of production on the basis of the available 
means of the Latin American countries, complemented by a construction pro- 
gramme, under government auspices. 

(7) Reorganisation of financial and credit systems, which should be based 
on material production. 

(8) Social legislation to protect especially the Indian populations. 

(9) A continental labour congress, to include all labour organisations in the 
western hemisphere, as a means of determining Pan-American labour programmes 
for the war and post-war periods. 

10) Asimilar All-American congress of political parties. 
11) Asimilar All-American youth congress. 
12) Pressure by the Latin American Workers’ Confederation and other 
popular organisations for: 


(a) Raising the standard of living of Latin American workers and farmers; 

(6) Technical direction and ample State credit as a means of ridding 
Latin America of its semi-feudal agricultural set-up; 

(c) Revision of national Constitutions to guarantee social and individual 
rights and domestic democracy; 

(d) A planned economy for the American continent which will eliminate 
the menace of monopolies and imperialism; 

(e) Renovation of the educational system with emphasis on Pan-Ameri- 
canism and democracy; 

(f) Pan-American aid in the solution of the problems of each American 
country. 


The programme also suggested that attention should be given to various other 
problems affecting the Americas, including the territorial dispute between Ecua- 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 211. 
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dor and Peru, the problem of the status of Puerto Rico, Bolivia's lack of access 
to the sea, Pan-American aid for devastated Europe, encouragement of specific 
kinds of immigration, and a joint attack against feudal vestiges in the Americas. 


THIRD CONGRESS OF THE CONFEDERATION OF LABOUR OF CUBA 


The Third Congress of the Confederation of Labour of Cuba 
(Confederacién de Trabajadores de Cuba), in which more than 1,300 
delegates participated, was held in Havana from 9 to 12 December 
1942, under the presidency of Mr. Ramén Leén Renterfa. It was 
attended by fraternal delegates from the American Federation of 
Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the General Con- 
federation of Labour of Puerto Rico, and the Confederation of 
Workers of Colombia. 


In the first resolution adopted, the Congress declared that it was the supreme 
duty of the labour movement, at the present time, to exert every effort and all 
its energies in order to defeat the Axis Powers. The workers organised in the 
Confederation, the resolution said, offered their collaboration to all those in 
favour of establishing national unity, which meant the subordination of all 
internal differences to the supreme interest of destroying the foreign enemy of 
the country. As long as the existing war conditions prevailed, the Cuban workers 
wished to avoid all strikes or conflicts which might paralyse production, but they 
insisted that due consideration should be given to their demand for the establish- 
ment of agencies for conciliation and arbitration or for direct negotiations between 
the trade unions and the employers. 

The Congress further called upon the workers, and in particular upon young 
workers, to volunteer to fight on any war front. The measures to suppress specu- 
lation should be more generally and effectively applied, in order to establish 
complete price control. 

Formulating various demands for the adaptation of the national economic 
system to war needs, the Congress urged the development of various industries, 
inter alia, textiles, rubber, bottles, and the construction of lighters and ships of 
small tonnage. 

A number of resolutions adopted dealt with the reorganisaticn of the system 
of conciliation and arbitration, the introduction of old-age pensions for all classes 
of workers, and the improvement or extension of existing social legislation. 

Regarding the question of wages, the Congress declared that it was opposed 
to the efforts being made by certain groups for the freezing of wages as long as 
prices had not been frozen. Further, this resolution demanded the standardisa- 
tion of wages by specific industrial groups, the establishment of joint boards for 
the fixing of minimum wages by industry, the modification of the existing Decree 
regulating minimum wages, and provision for increasing the minimum wage for 
unskilled labour to $1.50 per day. 

Other resolutions asked for the suppression of home industries and the limita- 
tion to 70 kg. of the maximum weight of sacks to’be handled manually. 

One resolution requested the Cuban Government to reopen its negotiations 
with the Government of the United States for the purpose of obtaining a low 
customs duty, or the entire abolition of customs duty, on a certain quota of 
cigars imported from Cuba, this request being based on the fact that the produc- 
tion of cigars in Cuba had diminished as a consequence of the transference of 
cigar workers to war industries. 

The Congress also demanded the recognition of the legal personality of the 
Confederation of Labour of Cuba. 

In a resolution dealing with international questions, the Congress voiced its 
approval of the Cuban delegation to the International Labour Conference held 
in New Yorkin 1941. It further supported the efforts made by the Latin American 
Workers’ Confederation to convene at an early date a congress of the workers’ 
organisations of the American continent, including the workers of the United 
States and Canada. 

Mr. Lazaro Pefia was re-elected General Secretary.? 


1 El Popular, 30 Dec. 1942; Mexican Labour News, 5 Jan. 1943. 
2 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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RATIFICATION OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR AND THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The provisional agreement concluded between the A.F. of L. 
and the C.I.0. on 2 December 1942! has now been ratified by 
both organisations. 


On 9 January 1943, President Philip Murray of the C.I.0. announced that the 
Executive Board of the C.1.0., without a dissenting voice, had ratified the agree- 
ment for the arbitration of jurisdictional differences between the two organisa- 
tions.” 

At its Executive Council meeting held in Miami on 22 January, the A. F. of L. 
also ratified the agreement of 2 December. President William Green announced 
that the Council had instructed the A. F. of L. Peace Committee to seek, as the 
next step towards organic unity between the two organisations, an agreement 
preventing “‘raiding’’ of established unions. It should be the organisational 
policy of both organisations, he suggested, not to move in on plants where the 
other already is organised and has contractual relations with management.* 
Mr. Green told reporters that, in accepting the Peace Committee's report, the 
A. F. of L. Council also directed the Committee to continue further negotiations 
towards an organic peace with the C.1.0.* 


ADMISSION OF WOMEN TO THE AMALGAMATED ENGINEERING 
UNION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


By a unanimous decision of the Rules Revision Committee 
of the Amalgamated Engineering Union in Great Britain, women 
are to be admitted to membership from January 1943. 


The decision is of great historical and industrial importance, the Committee 
announced in an official statement, and follows a postal ballot vote of the A.E.U. 
membership, which was in favour ‘of the Rules Revision Committee considering 
the matter. The statement continues: 


This marks a revolutionary change in the outlook of the operative engineer, 
who has previously refused to recognise the place women have gained as an 
integral part of the industry. It is the fervent desire of the representatives 
that this new section of the A.E.U. will quickly absorb the traditions of trade 
unionism and will steadfastly stand shoulder to shoulder with their fellow 
workers in maintaining and improving labour conditions.® 








: <. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 107. 
C. I. O.: Union News Service, 8 Jan. 1943. 

: AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR: Weekly News Service, 26 Jan. 1943. 

4 New Yorr Times, 23 Jan. 1943. 

5 The Times, 20 Nov. 1942. 











STATISTICS 


Unemployment, Employment and Hours of Work 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour 
conditions in different countries, the statistics of unemployment, 
employment and hours of work are given in this issue. 


The tables show statistics of: 


I. Unemployment in general; 
II. Employment in general: indices of numbers employed; 
III. Industrial employment: (a) indices of numbers employed; 
(b) indices of total hours worked; 


( 
IV. Hours of work in industry: (a) hours actually worked 
per worker; (b) percentage distribution of workers by hours worked. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1942 
(tables VI, VIII and XI). 

For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the January 1943 issue of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, 
Explanatory Notes’, pp. 116-125. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist’. 

The sign — signifies: ‘‘figures not yet received’’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “provisional figures”’. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘‘covering men only”’. 

The sign f signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: ‘‘economic group represented by a few branches only”. 


The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
has been replaced by another, or revised. 


Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 
Figures in étalics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 








TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
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Europe 





Germany 
Old Territory | Austria | Total 
Vv VI IV Vv 
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300,223 
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370,210 
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1,592,655 349,663 
912,312 : 320,961 
429,461 244,7880 


1929 > S 

1930 . 369,408 
1931 6,912 422,755 
1932 10,922 485,681 
1933 14,571 408,710 
1934 15,784 372,941 
1935 17,398 356,044 
1936 22,6917 338,365 
1937 22,978 295,443 
1938 18,842 237,371 
1939 19,466 - 
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1941 15,636" . 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. ‘Trade union returns. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union funds returns. : VI. Official estimates. 
1Since Sept. 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who have enlisted. * Jan.-Oct. * National 
Industrial Conference Board. ¢ American Federation of Labor. § Work Projects Administration. * Apr.-Dec. 7 Since 
1936, including applications for work registered with local correspondents. * The monthly figures relate to the Ist of the 
following month. * Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in labour camps. ” Since March 1935, in- 
cluding the Saar territory. ™ Belore April 1938, applicants for work registered. “ Average of 9 months. “ Excees of 
employment over estimated economic labour force. “ Jan.-Nov. 4 Aug.-Dec. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 
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Europe (cont.) 





Great Britain Fits 
and Northern Ireland Great Britain 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 

II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union funds returns. VI. Official estimates. 

1 Daily average during the month. * Estimates. * Listed unemployed. ‘ Percentage of total possible working 
days of insured workers during the month. * New series; July-Dec. * Jan.-Sept. 7 Public relief fund statistics. * Since 
Jan. 1937, the figures relate to the last week entirely included in the month. § * From July 1932 onwards, including 
unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. 1 Jan.-Sept. and Nov. ™ Jan.-Aug. and Nov. ™ Including 
casuals. 1? Including agriculture. “ Since July 1940, excluding men in attendance at Government training centres 
who were unemployed when they entered the centres. '§ Excluding men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial 
employment and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment, 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 





Hungary Italy Latvia 
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Europs (cont.) 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 

If. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. ‘Trade union funds returns. VI. Official estimates. 

1 Since Jan. 1930, including pen Sepeheares private employment agencies. * Extended series. * Up to July 1933, 
social insurance fund statistics; since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. ¢ During 1939, excluding the territory 
of Klaipeda (Memel). * Since Jan. 1940, end of the month; including persons employed on public works. * Excludin 
agriculture. Weekly averages, ’ Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the total possible working days of eens | 
workers during the month. 8 Since Apr. 1939, excluding persons employed on special relief works. * Since Jan. 1939, 
including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. ™ Jan.-June, ™ Since 1935, percentage based on the number of per- 
sons covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. 








TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 





Europe (cont.) 
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Europe (concl.) 





Czechoslovakia Yugoslavia Now 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. ' IV. ‘Trade union returns. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union funds returns. VI. Official estimates. 

1 The monthly figures relate to the Ist of the following month. 2 From Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. 
2 Local unemployment committees. ‘ Number of relief funds (Oct. 1939, units). 5 Compulsory insurance in 
cantons, voluntary in others. * Jan.-Aug. 7 Average of 11 months. * Up to 1932, number of unemployed (males) remain- 
ing on registers of Government labour bureaux. * Excluding persons totally unfit for employment for health or other 
reasons (approximately 8,000 at the end of 1937). Since Apr. 1939, number of unemployment benefits in force. 





























TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 


Indices of numbers employed 
(1929 = 100)! 
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I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). B series (for the recent period) linked 
to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

1 Except for the series in italics. of Labor Statistics. . National Industrial Conference Board. ‘4 Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. § Central Zone. * May 1938. 7Old territory. *Since Nov. 1935, including the Sear awe. 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
(a) Indices of numbers employed 
1929=100 


























































































AMERICA ASIA 
Union United ni , Colombia} 7 Uru- Pales- 
- S. Afr. || Camada || States Argentina Chile |/(Bogota)|| Mexico || guay tine 
ate 
III Ill B. Aires 
(A/B)! III (A)! (A/B): || TI (B)5 Til (A) III (B)! |} ITI (B) || III (B)! |} III (B) || III (B) 
W.s.4 w.s w. w. w. Ww. w. Ww. w. Ww. 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 ° a . ° ° 
1930 98.6 93.1 87.2 ° 100.8 ° a ° ° ® 
1931 97.7 81.4 73.7 bd 97.3 © - we ° ad 
1932 94.2 72.1 62.5 ° 97.2 ° ° . ° ° 
1933 108.0 69.1 69.2 ° 99.8 ° ° ° ° e 
1934 130.1 77.0 80.8 ° 111.3 ° . ° ° e 
1935 146.2 82.9 86.1 4 124.1 ° ° ° ° 7 
1936 160.3 88.3 93.4 - 133.9 S ° . 100.0 ° 
1937 170.8 97.7 102.5 100.0 144.1 100.0 ° 100.915 7 ad 
1938 167.1 94.8 85.8 104.3 145.5 105.5 100 .0? 100.7 112.3 100.0 
1939 164.6 95.9 94.2 108 .5 148.2 108.1 90.0 98 .6 114.8 82.3 
1940 160.6 112.1 101 .3r 111.1 145.6 117.0 80.3 100.4 113.7 98 .6 
1941 165.9 147.0 122.7r 118.93 | 150.9 132.4 — 105 .4 119.6 115.1 
1942: Jan. ° 163.3 128.6r 121.4 ° 151.6 -- ° e 129.5 
Feb. ° 167.1 130.7r 120.7 e 147.7 _ _ _ 135.8 
Mar. ° 170.3 132.4r 123.8 ° 130.3 _ ° ad 138 .Or 
April ° 172.8 134.0r 124.6 ° 128 .5 a ° e 130.0 
May ° 175.8 135.2r 124.0 ° 131.2 — _— oo a 
June ° 178.9 136.7r 127.9 ° 133.0 aod ° ° os 
July ° 181.4 139.8r 127 .6 bd 132.2 _ ° . —_ 
Aug. ® 184.1 143, 1r 126.7 ° _ _ _ _— _ 
Sept. ° 186.4 145.3r 124.2 S _ _ . e a 
Oct. ° _ 146.3 — ° —_ —_ ° e -- 
Nov. ° = 147.5 _ ° _ — _ —_— -= 
Dec. ° — 149.8 _ ° _ _ e ° —_— | 
Persons 
covered -/57 844 10 en 241 ad 23 3 119 37 14 
(thousands) ’ 






























































































































Europe 
" Italy 
Germany‘ Den- || Estonia|| Fin- || France || Great || Hun- || _—___________|| ratvia 
mark land Britain|| gary || yw.c.w/ F.C.1.u 
Date 
IIT (B)* III(A)"|} IIT(A)4| TIT(A)4] ITI(A)§) = Tt I III(B) (AyB) I 
w. Ss. w. w. w. w. W.s. w. w. w. W.s. 
1929 100.0 | 100.0 . 100.0 || 100.0 . 100.0 || 100.0 <t 100.0 || 100.0 
1930 87.0 94.7 ° 95.9 87.4 |} 100.0 92.5 91.3 ° 97.3 107.5 
1931 72.0 83.6 || 100.0 88.5 78.4 91.6 84.5 82.9 . 88.8 98.3 
1932 59.5 69.6 91.7 81.9 76.6 79.0 84.7 73.0 ° 78.5 82.6 
1933 65.9 68.4 || 102.9 82.9 84.7 78.0 89.8 73.6 be 79.2 93.4 
1934 83.5 76.3 || 116.0 96.4 97.3 75.7 94.5 79.9 || 100.0 82.9 108.4 
1935 91.9 83.5 || 125.8 |} 108.6 |} 105.4 72.1 96.0 85.9 || 117.1 94.0 117.7 
1936 100.5 90.0 |} 131.5 125.8 |} 117.5 73.0 || 102.2 94.7 || 121.6 94.9 123.7 
1937 110.8%} 97.96|) 138.1 || 144.5 || 125.2 77.5 || 110.2 || 104.0 || 135.6 | 104.5 135.1 
1938 117.4 | 105.4 |} 138.4 || 146.8 || 129.7 80.7 || 104.1 |} 112.3 || 141.0 | 110.7 || 144.0 
1939 122.97} 112.37|) 151.1 || 150.1 122.6 82.1%|| 113.0 || 123.9 || 144.9%) 113.3%) 140.6 
1940 ° ° -- ° 104.1¢]| * ° 129.7 ° ° . 
1941 ° ° — ° —_ ° ° 142.0t/| * ° ° 
1942: Jan. ° ° . . — ° * |] 133.0f]] * ° ° 
Feb. + * * * Ld . * 135.0T * . + 
Mar. * . . o a ” * 140.0T + * * 
April . . . al aus . . ——_ . * . 
May c al . > . . * a= * . * 
June * * * * * . *- am * . 
July . * . * a * * eis . * * 
Aug. > * . . . * * am * * * 
Sept. al . . . + . * a= * * - 
Oct. > * . > quus * * am * * * 
Nov. + * a a . * . an» - * * 
Dec. > * * * * > : acun * > al 
Persons 3 ,037/ 
covered 3,500t| * 171 43 || 63¢ || 1,850 || 6,152 |} 802 |] 1,167 | }"5>9'|| 100 
(thousands) F 
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Estimates. 
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I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance statistics. II. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; III. (B). 
Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A 
series. IV. Estimates. W: Wage earners. S: Salaried employees. 

_1 Excluding building. * Including mines. 3 Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics of type A of the pre- 
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a part of . %Jan...May ™ Average of the 12 months ending in June of the year indicated. 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (cont.) 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (conzcl.) 
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Book Notes 


Adshead, S. D. A New England. a for the Future. London, Frederick 
Muller, 1941. x + 180 pp. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


The bombardment of English cities has given England one of the rare oppor- 
tunities, which only come at long intervals in the life of any city, for far-reaching 
replanning and redevelopment. & this little volume, Professor Adshead indicates 
the way in which the British Government should seize the opportunity and create 
cities to serve as a worthy frame for the “‘better England”’ which it is hoped to 
create after the war. After indicating the type of Government policy which he 
thinks would be necessary and recommending national planning, he puts forward 
specific proposals for the future of London and its environment. 


Alderfer, E. B., and Michl, H. E. Economics of American Indusiry. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1942. xv + 566pp. Illustrated. $4. 


A textbook containing concise, informative, and well-presented surveys of 
the principal manufacturing industries of the United States. In each case the 
growth, organisation and development of the industry are systematically ex- 
amined. The authors, who are members of the Industry Department of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, define and describe materials, the 
technology and processes of production and manufacture, and problems of opera- 
tion, scale of the undertakings, and competitive relations. Instances from actual 
experience are cited to illustrate the various general problems examined. The 
work is amply illustrated by technical photographs, tables, and charts, and has a 
bibliography arranged according to industry. 

In three concluding chapters the authors describe the historical background 
of United States industry, analyse technological progress, and discuss the nature, 
role, and future of competition. 


Banning, Margaret Culkin. Women for Defense. New York, Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 1942. xii+243pp. $1. 


*, This book surveys the part played by American women in the first world war, 
the development of women’s activities in the inter-war years, and the ways in 
which women can make a more vigorous contribution to the war effort to-day. 
To obtain this contribution the author suggests relying, not so much on increasing 
the number and proportion of gainfully employed women (although this almost 
doubled between 1917 and 1941), as on drawing on the large group of American 
women educated or trained for an occupation in which they were employed 
before marriage, but who have since retired to home life. These women, the 
author thinks, can use their former training to meet the defence needs of the 
present situation in the same way as is being done by women in other countries 
at war, whose contribution to the war effort is briefly described. 


Broek, Jan O.M. The Economic Development of the Netherlands Indies. 
mete at Series. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942. xv + 172 
pp. $2. 

A comprehensive study of the conditions in the Netherlands Indies, dealing 
with the historical background, the characteristics of the islands and their peo- 
ples, and the economic, commercial, and industrial development of the depend- 
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ency. It is likely to be of substantial assistance to the student of world affairs 
looking for adequate information in the light of which proposals for post-war 
changes can be made or against which they can be checked. No reference is made, 
however, in the concluding chapter on post-war prospects to the likely effects 
of Japanese occupation, and the author remarks in the preface: “This is the end 
of an economic era, the datum line to which one will have to refer—until better 
times.” 

The “better times”, it is clear, will not appear unaided but will need a great 
deal of effort on account of the basic structure and character of the population, 
despite the influences of the past three centuries. ‘‘While the Occident has greatly 
changed the material civilisation of the Indies, it has not been able to penetrate 
y mars the spiritual life which consists . . . of an indigenous Malay root-stock 
on which Hindu culture and Mohammedan religion have been firmly grafted. 
Prolonged contacts with China have had surprisingly little effect on cultural life.” 
This is hardly surprising, for while changes in spiritual or cultural outlook have 
undoubtedly an economic basis, no far-reaching economic transformation can be 
brought about except by political changes and educational measures designed 
to se them. The necessity for such measures is fully recognised by the 
author. 


Bureau of National Affairs. Wage and Hour Manual. Washington, D.C., 
The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1942. 1074 pp. $5. 


This volume contains the text of all federal statutes dealing with wages and 
hours of work in the United States (the Fair Labor Standards Act, 1938, the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, and miscellaneous federal laws regulating 
wages and hours), together with all rulings, requirements, official answers to 
questions, interpretative bulletins and other regulations issued by the Wage and 
Hour Division and the Public Contracts Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. The claim of the publishers that it constitutes ‘‘a complete hand- 
book and guide to federal regulation of minimum wages, maximum hours, and 
child labour” is well-founded, and the possession of such a manual is no doubt 
indispensable to large numbers of employers’ and employees’ associations as well 
as to individual employers and employees, federal inspectors, lawyers, Govern- 
ment officials, and others. Its usefulness is enhanced by the inclusion of a com- 
plete topical index. 


Capriles R., Remberto, and Arduz Eguia, Gast6n. El Problema Social en 
Bolivia. Condiciones de Vida y de Trabajo. La Paz, Fénix, 1941. 172 pp. 


The authors of this book are senior officials of the Bolivian Ministry of Labour 
who have taken advantage of an official tour through the different parts of the 
country to make a complete survey of its social problems. They have presented 
an unbiased picture of actual conditions in Bolivia, based on geographical, econo- 
mic, social, political, and cultural factors. The country’s social and economic 
problems call for different solutions, according as the groups concerned live and 
work at heights of 4,000 to 5,000 metres, as in the mines in the mountain regions, 
at 1,500 to 2,000 metres, as in agriculture in the central valleys, or at 500 metres, 
as on the tropical plains. 

The authors conclude that, economically speaking, Bolivia’s international 
importance must lie for a long time to come in her mineral wealth, and that 
agricultural possibilities are limited to making the country self-supporting. So 
far as the social problem is concerned, the low level of wages has resulted in an 
abnormally low standard of living, and wage regulation is therefore necessary. 
The problem of working-class diet, which is a burning question, especially in 
the mining areas, will also have to be tackled, and housing too calls for considera- 
tion. Recourse will have to be had to collective action to solve the problems of 
disease and lack of education, and to provide the people with recreation and spare 
time activities. The authors mention the information supplied to the Bolivian 
Government by the International Labour Office, especially in connection with 
social insurance. 

Owing to Bolivia’s role in the present war as a producer of essential raw 
materials—tin and tungsten in particular—the problems connected with the 
indigenous labour supply, which for geographical reasons is almost impossible 
to replace, are of sastineline importance both to the Bolivian Government and to 
its Allies. For this reason, as well as for its intrinsic value, this book is of the 
utmost interest at the present time. 
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David, Paul T. Barriers to Youth Employment. Washington, D.C., American 
Council on Education, 1942. vi+ 110 pp. $1.75. 


This book has been pagans for the American Youth Commission by a former 
secretary to its Advisory Committee on Education and is complementary to the 
report issued by the Committee in 1938, although the author accepts full responsi- 
bility for the views expressed. He believes that social policies for juveniles should 
aim at full youth employment while abolishing child labour. Careful considera- 
tion must be given to all measures of social protection for youth to avoid setting up 
barriers to the employment of youth and jeopardising their future by too much 
solicitude for their welfare. In the light of this principle the author analyses 
American social policy on child labour, control over entry into occupations, 
employment security and stabilisation, and the regulation of minimum wages. 


Freeman, H. A. Industrial Statistics. Statistical Technique A =— to Prob- 
lems in Industrial Research and Quality Control. New York, John iley & Sons; 
London, Chapman & Hall, 1942. x +178 pp. $2.50. 


A modern treatment of statistical techniques with illustrative problems. The 
chapter headings are: ‘“‘The Difference of Two Means”, “Differences among 


Several Means”, ‘Relationship among Variables”, ‘Systematic Quality Control”’, 
and “Sampling and the Risks of Producers and Buyers”. 


Hare, A. E. C. Labour in New Zealand 1942. Wellington, Victoria University 
College, 1942. 42pp. 2s. 


This survey of developments in the regulation of labour conditions in New 
Zealand is the first annual report of the holder of the Valder Fellowship in Social 
Relations in Industry, founded in 1941 at Victoria University College, Welling- 
ton. The report is a welcome addition to the limited su ply of current information 
on a subject of great interest. Its value is enhanced by the fact that it is not 
confined to a summary of measures taken but includes some critical evaluation. 
It is to be hoped that this feature of the survey will be retained and further 
developed in future annual reports. 


Klang, Frantisek, Outrata, Viadimfr, and Kuno3i, Alexander. Admi- 
nisiration of Labour. An Essay on Problems of Social Economy. London, George 
Allen & Unwin, 1942. viii + 100 pp. 


The thesis upheld by these authors is that recognition of the primary import- 
ance of the social objective in post-war reconstruction involves the organisation 
of the productive capacity of every individual for the satisfaction of human 
needs. The bridge between consumption and production is human labour. The 
State’s responsibility for the organised provision of the means of subsistence to 
every individual is inextricably related to the organised utilisation of every 
individual’s capacity to produce, and thus to contribute by his labour to the 
collective satisfaction of human needs. The effect of this new interpretation of 
the basis of social organisation is to remove labour from the sphere of private 
contractual relations and to make it the main subject of Government administra- 
tion. The State as protector of labour gives place to the State as organiser and 
administrator of labour. The authors briefly sketch the characteristics and 
functions of such a labour administration and the changes which it will involve 
both nationally and internationally, more especially in the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation. The argument would have gained in clarity 
had circumstances not obliged them to condense it so closely and had they been 
able to present a less fragmentary and better co-ordinated analysis of the problem. 


Mallet Simonetti, Armando. Asignaciones Familiares. Santiago de Chile, 
Direcci6n General de Prisiones, 1942. 148 pp. 


This book, written by a high official of the Chilean Ministry of Social Welfare, 
contains the best study yet made in Chile of the vital problem of family allow- 
ances. The author begins by pointing out that even within an unregulated wage 
system the State can exercise an equalising influence. He goes on to discuss wage 
problems, such as the minimum —— and factors in fixing wages, and concludes 
that the raising of wages must go hand in hand with other measures. A well- 
arranged account of the history and development of family allowances is then 
given. Discussing the idea, characteristics, and purpose of family allowance 
schemes, the author rejects the view that they should be provided by the workers, 
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or the employers, or on a charitable basis, and concludes that they should be a 
State liability financed by the whole nation. 

Nearly half the book is taken up by an account of family allowances in Chile, 
covering the schemes set up under current legislation for private employees and 
those organised for workers under collective agreements. This section is completed 
by aclear summary of the legislation in force, an impartial review of schemes now 
under discussion, and the text of the relevant Bills. A final section summarises 
the provisions of family allowance legislation in other countries and deals with 
wartime allowances. The author’s conclusion is that the introduction of a system 
of allowances to meet the needs of the family unit is urgently necessary in his 
country. 


Oberdahn, R.C. How to Prepare a Foreman’s Policy Manual. Deep River, 
Conn., National Foremen’s Institute Inc., 1942. 


This manual, which is presented in a handy loose-leaf form, has been prepared 
by the Director of Training of the Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid 
Company. His aim has been to place in the hands of foremen a manual “‘to which 
they could refer in case of an emergency or question by their employees and get a 
definite answer at once, knowing it would be the same answer for all foremen with 
similar problems’’. Divergent interpretation of the law, or of company rules and 
policy, may thus be avoided and a fruitful cause of discontent among the workers 
eliminated. The first section consists of permanent basic instructions and is 
entitled ‘‘The Foreman’s Job”. The second, on “Legislation’’, contains sub- 
sections on the Social Security Act, the Wage and Hour Law, the National Labor 
Relations Act, and Unemployed Compensation Laws. “It is up to the Personnel 
Manager in each case to issue brief notifications on new issues of loose-leaves that 
will be inserted in that part of the book on the up-to-date interpretations of these 
various headings mentioned.”’ For the third section of the book, “Company 
Policies”, the author merely claims that it contains ‘outstanding examples taken 
from several companies’ files. Each company intending to issue a manual must 
make loose-leaf inserts on specific subjects as mentioned to conform to their own 
company policies. Or, in the event they have no company policies, then they copy 
the illustrations given that best suit their needs.” The manipulation of this sec- 
tion is facilitated by the inclusion of alphabetical thumb tags, so that the holder 
of the manual who wishes to verify the policy of his company on, for instance, 
smoking, can look that word up immediately under S. 


Pennsylvania University, Tax Institute. Financing the War. Symposium 
conducted by the Tax Institute, December 1-2, 1941, Philadelphia. Philadelphia, 
Tax Institute, 1942. ix + 357 pp. 


The problems of war finance, with special reference to conditions in the 
United States, are discussed from both the theoretical and the practical view- 
points in this book by eighteen outstanding tax specialists. Beginning with the 
proposition that contemporary war finance theory is based on hostility to the 
profiteer and hostility to inflation, the argument develops into an acute analysis 
of alternative taxing and borrowing techniques, effectively disposing of many 
incorrect over-simplifications which have received wide currency in the popular 
press. The section on excess profits taxes and their effects on business methods 
is particularly good. The argument whether personal income or sales taxes are 
most effective in preventing inflation is disposed of by showing that adequate 
handling of either will be effective as long as personal consumption is cut where 
income is growing fastest—among the workers and farmers of the country. An 
interesting analysis of ‘‘forced savings” plans along the lines suggested by Baron 
Keynes shows that, for a variety of reasons, the nominal amount of these savings 
(which will chiefly be held by low-income groups and will be returnable after the 
war) must probably be written down to a small fraction of face value. 


Robinson, Joan. An Essay on Marxian Economics. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1942. x -+122pp. $1.75. 


The aim of this book is to compare the economic analysis developed by Marx 
with modern economic thought, especially in the fields of monopcly and unem- 
ployment. The author is concerned to treat Marx as a serious thinker (though 
by no means an inspired prophet), and to this end she concentrates on the su 
stance of his arguments rather than on his superficial inconsistencies and turgid 
presentation, which have provided such easy marks for other academic critics. 
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In doing so she manages to dispense with the unacceptable “labour theory of 
value”’ as being irrelevant to Marx’s most important fields of enquiry, which i 
her opinion deal with the distribution of total income between labour and pro- 
perty and the theory of causation of economic crises, rather than with the theory 
of value. She looks critically, not only at Marx’s theories, but also at orthodox 
economic analysis and the modern developments in economic thought. In part- 
icular, she believes that Baron Keynes’ theory of employment and the modern 
theories of imperfect and monopolistic competition (which Mrs. Robinson herself 
did so much to develop) either rest on the same foundation as, or are not incom- 
patible with, specific ideas which were contributed by Marx but not always 
thoroughly worked out by him. On the other hand, some points in the Marxian 
analysis are wholly incompatible with modern theory, and, indeed, in some cases 
they square almost exactly with orthodox thought. Finally, the author points 
out that for many questions neither Marx nor the academic economist, ancient or 
modern, provides satisfactory answers. Further, if economics is to progress, it 
must be in the direction of using academic methods to solve the problems posed 
a rg when he set himself the task of discovering the law of motion of capi- 
talism. 


Rowntree, Seebohm. B. Poverty and Progress. A Second Social Survey of 
York. Second edition. London, New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green and Co., 
1942. xx + 540 pp. Illustrated. 15s. 


A study of 16,362 families comprising practically every working-class family 
in York in 1935 and 1936. Part I deals with the income of the families studied 
and classifies them as above or below a poverty line which is defined as the stan- 
dard of living attainable by a family of man, wife, and three dependent children, 
having an income of 43s. 6d. (at 1936 prices) ‘after paying rent. 31 per cent. of the 
working-class population were dantie d as living below this minimum standard. 
Among the topics treated in Part I are the differences in the proportions below 
the poverty line at different ages, diets of sample families in different income 
groups, savings, and insurance. Part II deals with housing, public health, and 
education, while Part III is devoted to leisure time activities. A final chapter 
compares conditions in this investigation with those of the earlier study of 1899. 
The author concludes that the standard of living available to the workers in 1936 
is about 30 per cent. higher than in 1899, an improvement ascribed to the reduc- 
tion in the size of family (from an average of 4.04 persons in 1899 to 3.37 in 1936), 
the increase in real wages of about 35 per cent., and the remarkable growth of 
social services during the period under review. 

The book presents a comprehensive survey of economic and social conditions 
in an industrial city population, with important conclusions for social policy. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


Factory Inspection in 
Great Britain 


by T. K. DJANG, B.Sc., Ph. D. (Lond.) 


With a Preface by Sir Duncan R. Wiison, formerly H.M. 
Chief Inspector of Factories, and an Introduction by Dr. W. A. 
Rosson, Reader in Administrative Law in the University of 
London. 

Factory inspection is an essential social service in the modern 
state. England was the first country to adopt it and its Factory 
Inspectorate has maintained its pre-eminent position. Its value 
at the present time has been stated by Dr. Rosson, who, in 
his introduction, says: “It is important to remember that 
factory inspection is even more valuable in time of war than 
in peace’. 

This book is the first full-length study of the system which 
has been published in England. It traces the history of the 
Inspectorate, describes its organisation, explains the functions 
and methods of the inspectors, and analyses the remarkable 
skill by which the Inspectorate has succeeded in gaining the 
confidence of work people and employers alike. It deals also 
with the transfer of the Inspectorate from the Home Office to 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service and suggests a 
closer co-operation between the Factory Department of the 
latter Ministry and the International Labour Office. 

Sir DUNCAN WILSON, in his preface, says: “‘I can recommend 
this work to all who are interested as a just and intimate account 
of the growth of our Factory Legislation and Administration’’. 

In the preparation of this work Mr. Djanc has had the 
benefit of advice and help from Dr. W. A. Rosson, Professor 
Harold J. Lasxi, Sir DUNCAN WILSON, Mr. A. W. GARRETT, 
H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories, and others. He was given 
special opportunities of seeing the inspectors’ work at first 
hand. 12s. 6d. net. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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Disease and the Social System 
by ARTHUR GUIRDHAM, M.A., D.M. 


This book emphasises that disease is due largely to our 
social system. It argues that the beliefs we inherit are responsible 
not only for psychological but for physical disease. Man acquires 
the diseases permitted in his social stratum. Psychological and 
physical diseases are interchangeable, and physical diseases are 
often the patient’s solution of psychological situations. This 
book points out that the administration of society, as at present 
constituted, rests largely in the hands of the diseased. It dis- 
cusses also the medical aspects of a new world order. 10s. 6d. net. 


Road and Rail 


by GILBERT WALKER 


A survey based on an extensive knowledge of the practice 
of road haulage concerns and railways companies. The author 
has been Lecturer in Economics, Birmingham University, 
since 1930. He went to America on a Rockefeller Scholarship in 
1934-35. He studied his subject at first hand, making wide- 
spread enquiries among traders and transport managers, public 
officials and road hauliers. The work brings out the funda- 
mental issues with which post-war reconstruction has to 
grapple. 10s. 6d. net. 


Versailles Twenty Years After 
by PAUL BIRDSALL, Ph. D. 


This book is a clear picture of the highly controversial nego- 
tiations which formally ended the first World War. It is an 
effort to reach the realities behind the controversy and to 
appraise anew the work of the negotiators. It shows the di- 
plomatic factors which made Versailles what it was and estimates 
how some of those factors are likely to reappear at another 


peace conference. ‘The book is of first class interest. . . It is 
a shrewd comment of contemporary significance’’. Times 
Lit. Supplement. 15s. net. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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